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THE HALL MARK 


A HALL MARK is invariably the expression of the best 
in car tyres as the carat stamp on gold. Victor Tyres 
are the 22 carat tyres. That is why in little more thana 
year they have risen from nothingness to a position hardly 
equalled—certainly not bettered—by other tyres, however 
long their pedigree, however extravagant their claims. 


Nase. test is first in the guarantee. What other tyre is 
guaranteed in all its rubber varieties for 4,000 miles 
in legal bond so unconditionally as 


VICTOR TYRES 


mare DLY the test is in the proportion of entirely 

satisfied customers. We will submit our books to the 
audit of any representative committee of private motorists 
for comparison with the books of any other leading tyre 
company. If}the percentage of satisfaction is not infinitely 
higher in the case of the Victor, we lose. 


Fo these reasons the Victor has achieved the hitherto 








impossible. It has leaped to the forefront of all the 
( tyres on the British market in a year. Special sporting 
sa discounts during remaining of tyre trial now on its last 
e stage. 

The Challenge Rubber Mills, 

LE WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
bin yoy Telegraphic and Cable Address : A M E R I C A N S I Z E Ss Ss T oO C K E D 
West Had Olfices and Shewres Sisuaruns Hes, Lesseu.” ICTOR Retreads. Victor Vests. Victor Repairs stand 
PEMBROKE HOUSE, 133, OX FORD STREET, w. for the last word in motoring economy. Their merits 
Phone: City 7811. Where stock of Vietor Tyres is kept. are worth full consideration. May we send further particulars? 

‘Ses 





COPIES OF BACK NUMBERS OF THE ACADEMY, WITH THE 


Special Literary Ketrospects 


CONTAINING 


ARTICLES, REVIEWS AND POEMS 


BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, W. E. HENLEY, 
WILLIAM SHARP, LIONEL JOHNSON, 


and many other notable writers, can still be obtained. 
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A 
r[ YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and _ references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Qelephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 








_ THE IDEAL POLICY 
provides Life Assurance WitHour MEDIcAt 
EXAMINATION up to £300, provided the age of the 
assured does not exceed 45. 
IDEAL Whole Life; Endowment; 20-Payment 
Whole Life; Life Assurance combining House Pur- 
chase Benefits. Policies issued over £300 and up 
to £2,000 subject to Medical Examination. 
IDEAL Pure Endowment; DO yx! (Ideal 
Assurance for Children), are Popular Policies in 
Growing Demand. Guaranteed Cash Surrender, 
Loan, and Paid-up Policy Values are Endorsed on 
every Ideal Policy issued. Prospectuses post free. 
ITy LiFe AssuRANCE Company, LIMITED, 

6, Paut St., Finspury, Lonpon, E.C. 

M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 











ARGAINS IN BOOKS.— 
Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., half 

calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, cloth, 24 vols., £8; 
Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 
26 vols., 46 6s.; Dramas and Tragedies of 
Chivalric France, 13 vols., including Bran- 
tome’s Book of the - Ladies, 3 3%3 
Times Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 3 
levant (pub. £15 15s.), for £6 10s.; 
Sennett’s Garden Cities, 2 vols., 10s. 6d.; 
Shorter’s The Brontés’ Life and Letters, 2 
vols., 24s. net for 9s.; Studio Magazine, 40 
vols., 49 9s.; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., 49 9s., Glasgow, 1905; Slater’s En- 
gravings and their Values, 1912, 18s.; 
Shackleton’s Heart of the Antarctic, 2 vols., 
1909, 21s.; Folkards’ Sailing Boat, 1901, 
7s. 6d.; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Library of 
French Masterpieces, edited by Gosse, 12 vols., 
42 2s.; Baily’s Magazines of Sports and Pas- 
times, 64 vols., 47 10s.; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, 
416 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £5 10s.; Curzon’s Persia and 
the Persian Question, 2 vols., £6 6s.; Por- 
ter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £43 35. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
#17 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost 
46 6s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


K ING’S Coxtece. 


DEPARTMENT for TRAINING 
TEACHERS for SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice and History of Education: 
J. W. Apamson, B.A., Professor of Educa- 


tion (Head of the Department). Psycho- 
logy: W. Brown, M.A., Lecturer. 
The Course, which includes Practical 


Work in Secondary Schools, extends over one 
academical year, beginning in OCTOBER 
or JANUARY. It is suitable for those who 
are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma 
of the University of London. 


The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in ad- 
vance, or Eight Guineas per term (three 
terms in the year). 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for 
one year, tenable from October 1, 1913, are 
offered to suitable candidates (men) who are 
graduates of a British University. Applications 
should be made to Prof. Apamson, King’s Col- 





John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


lege, Strand, W.C. 








NEW WITNESS 


(Conducted by the Editor and Staff of 
‘THE EYE-WITNESS.’) 


POEMS BY ROBERT CALIGNOC 


LOVE’S PROTEST. 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 





Is. net, 





Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON 


MARCONIS AND WELSH GOLD. 
COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. BILLIARD SCORING 
MORE ABOUT SILVER. REFORM. By E. C. Squire, 
CONCERNING PALM OIL. LORENZO DI MEDICI. By 
MORE ABOUT ISAACS. Arthur Ransome. 


CAFE DU PARC. By Kath- qHE ARISTOCRAT. By G. 


erine Tynan. K. Chesterton. 
THE YEAR ‘43. By Thomas ee 
hee nl SONGS OF THE SAMUELS. 


COLERIDGE AND LAISSEZ A For Infants. By 
FAIRE. ByHubertBland,  @pulet. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. By CORRESPONDENCE. 
Desmond MacCarthy. 
WHILE 1 WAIT. By. s. REY{EWS. 
THE CITY. By F. W.8. 


Street. 
Sixpence Weekly. 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
Publishing Office: 
9, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 





Pall Mall Gazette :—“ There is a sincerity in the work which 
forces one to read and respect it.” 

Academy :—“‘ Eighty beautiful stanzas of admirable art.” 
Occult Review :—Although there is a true sentiment in his 
verse, a sentiment which is expressed in choice language, 
there is also a poetic dignity in the work which tells us 
the author’s mind is mature and cultured.” 


NOW READY. 


SPES VITA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. Is. net. 


Academy :—‘* We have taken considerable pleasure in 
both parts, and can recommend the little book as one 
that stands a good deal higher in literary value and 
technique than some of the much-belauded work issued 
under names that are better known.” 
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THE BOOK MONTHLY 


will in future be published by the House of Cassell. 
Its Editor is Mr. James Milne, the well-known causerist, 
author, and literary editor of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle," whose 
poy tome go knowledge of authors and books enables him 
to retail ‘inside '' information of an intensely interesting 
character. Under his editorship ‘‘The Book Monthly’’ 
has become one of the most chic of the literary and 
book-life journals. 


The contents of the JANUARY No. include ; 


WHAT WOMEN NOVELISTS READ: Notable Letters by Mrs. 
Elinor Glyn, Mrs. W. K. Cliftord, Miss Beatrice Harraden, Mrs. Alice 
Perrin, Mrs. C, N. Williamson, Miss M. P. Willcocks, Madame Sarah 
Grand, and other leading Novelists. 

VERSES BY GENERAL NOGI—the Samurai Hero. 

KIPLING THE POET. An Appreciation. By Henry Newsort. 

A PLEA FOR MORE SENTIMENT IN THE NEW ENGLISH 

NOVEL. By james Mine. 
And all the ‘‘ Book Talk” of the Town. 


6d. Monthly. 


Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or post free direct from Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., on receipt of 8a. 
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Notes of the Week 


HE topic which has occupied many minds 
since the resumption of a political activity 
that suffered a pleasant lull of a few days— 

the working of the National Insurance Bill—has at last 
come to a crisis. Judging by impressions we have 
gathered from inquiries made in several districts, as 
far apart as Yorkshire and Surrey, the doctors have 
been most unfairly treated. Mr. Lloyd George seems 
to have known from the beginning that, provided he 
did not allow himself to be guided by a sense of fairness 
and justice towards an indispensable profession, he 
could in the long run break down all opposition and 
compel its members to come into line with his proposals, 
inasmuch as he struck at the means of their very 
existence. It is, of course, chiefly the poorer members 
he has injured; the experts of Harley Street are 
unaffected. It seems a pity that the British Medical 
Association did not take a clearer and more definite 
course in its opposition from the very first ; in 
the event it has happened that many members 
were left in doubt as to what they could actually 
do to force the Government to give them proper 
terms—whether, in fact, they could refuse to work 
the Act at all. Unity, in such a dilemma, would have 
been strength ; and now, with the underhand proposal 


in the working of their practices, the puzzled doctors 
are in a more chaotic state than ever. The whole 
position bears out remarkably the point we have insisted 
upon from the first: the danger of haste in measures 
which concern immediately the national welfare. 


The ways of the interviewer are peculiar, and, 
though it is not always possible to read straight 
through his columns of questions and suggested 
answers, they contain occasionally some real gems 
which compensate for the labour. Someone has been 
hunting Mr. Galsworthy from his Devonshire solitudes, 
and, after the usual information as to whether the 
author works regularly, like Anthony Trollope, or just 
when in the mood, sprung upon him the query: ‘‘ Do 
tell me whether or not you are a Socialist?” Then 
comes the reward: ‘“ Mr. Galsworthy lighted another 
cigarette in his leisurely fashion, and blew out the 
match, and threw it in the fire with the greatest 
deliberation before he answered.” It is enough, 
although it lacks originality. Had the subject of the 
interview smoked two cigarettes at once, or extin- 
guished the match—in his well-known leisurely 
fashion—in the ink-well, or thrown it at the visitor, 
we should have been better pleased, and there really 
would have been something fresh to write about. 


We have not had the pleasure of seeing “ The Lyric 
Year,” that “Great Symposium of Modern American 
Verse ” recently published, but from the general trend 
of a review which recently appeared in a New York 
paper it seems that the poetic sense of America is under 
a cloud. After alluding gracefully to “the boom in 
poetry ”"—thus putting poetry on a level with railway 
stocks or turnips—the reviewer admits the damaging 
fact that “the poet must have been very obscure who 
did not receive letters from the editor of ‘The Lyric 
Year,” and proceeds to discuss a few of the hundred 
poems selected from the ten thousand manuscripts sub- 
mitted. We wonder the editor survived; and we won- 
der still more at the peculiar standard of criticism held 
by the reviewer, who quotes these opening lines and 
terms them “a refreshing departure, clever and dis- 
tinctive ” :— 


To tell the truth about you, Robert Browning, 
I bring no wreath of laurels to your crowning. 


Refreshing, indeed! And here is another example from 
a poem which is “a vision of humanity realising itself, 
a hint of ultimate things ” :— 


The world has seen your shining bands 
Thrown westward, binding sea to sea, 

And heard your champing hammers drum 
The music of your deity. 


It is quite true that some of the finest poetry may be 
turned to ridicule if its phrases are rigorously and lite- 
rally interpreted; but we really must draw the line at 
hearing “champing hammers drum.” America—and 





of the Chancellor to bring in outside men to “assist ’ 


America’s reviewers—ought to know better. 
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The Fallacy of Pact 


ROM time immemorial the basis of civilised or 
semi-civilised society has until comparatively 
lately had its foundation in contract, In the fifth cen- 
tury Justinian codified the laws which he found in exist- 
ence when he attained to the purple of Imperial Rome ; 
and Napoleon viewed the compilation of his code as the 
supreme achievement of his career. The wisdom of the 
world—to which no date can be affixed—has held 
steadily to the vindication of certain rules between 
States and individuals—units who in the aggregate com- 
pose the entity called State. 


The obligation or vinculum juris—whether between 
State or individual—has been the rock foundation on 
which whatever of honesty, and—in the ultimate event 
-—of the humanities, has securely rested. 


The Feudal system—abhorred of Mr. Lloyd George 
—grew up from the inevitable interdependence of 
classes for self-preservation, the reciprocal obligation, 
the one to control, the other to render service when re- 
quired. All systems—even State Insurance—may be 
overlaid with extravagances and even crying evils. 
Religion itself is not exempt from distortions or from 
controversies which tend to defeat essential beneficence. 
To prune away excrescences is the act of the well- 
wisher of mankind ; to subvert or to disparage the basic 
wisdom of the world—accumulated during untold cen- 
turies—is the task of the charlatan, the fool, or the 
enemy of human stability. 


Mankind is inherently unchanging in fundamentals. 
Many of the wonders of the pre-historic world remain 
unsolved, and excite the astonishment as well as the 
admiration of those who in their turn are producing 
marvels which pristine generations would have declared 
to be in the realm of the impossible. 


In the region of politics alone—perhaps the oldest 
science in the world—is empiricism a recommendation 
to popular estimation. Nations and individuals alike 
are growing to detest the obligation, which is the foun- 
dation of truth, justice, and right. 


International contracts are cast to the winds when 
convenience or covetousness suggest the course. The 
individual will turn and lacerate the hand which has 
enabled him or her to attain to a position when malign- 
ancy can be potent— 

Nil erit ulterius, quod nostris moribus addat ° 


Posteritas : eadem cupient facientque minores. 
Omne in precipiti vitium stetit. 


We quote thus, not because we are in the least indiffer- 
ent to the legitimate aspirations of the less fortunate 
members of the community. 


Any sane endeavour 


to their existence, 
than ourselves. It is against vicious methods—whether 
employed by nations or by demagogues of various 


status—that a protest should be entered and a warning 
uttered. 


has few warmer well-wishers 


International facts have lost all sanctity, and mainly 
because one State in Europe has been conveniently 
viewed—because of comparative weakness—as pariah, 
and consequently a fit subject for brigandage and 
diverse forms of robbery with violence. The honour 
of Europe has been pledged on many occasions to leave 
to the victim at least the raiment requisite to conceal 
nudity. 


The pharisaical process commenced with the Treaty 
of Kuchuck-Kainarji in 1774, and continued unabashed. 
The Treaty of Adrianople in 1829; the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, by which Europe “guaranteed” the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire; the Con- 
gress of Berlin, which after various surgical operations 
wholly inconsistent with the guarantee of 1856 “ guaran- 
teed” afresh the independence and integrity of the re- 
maining limbs of the victim of the operating table; in 
1908 two more provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina, were 
burgled, and now the swollen-headed and arrogant 
Allies are demanding such scraps as it may suit the 
“euaranteeing” Powers to allow them to acquire. 


by the guaranteeing Powers themselves from the 
African Empire of the Sultan. France no doubt would 
file a protocole de désintéressement in the matters of 
Tunis and Morocco; Great Britain in pursuit of her 
civilising mission was bound to absorb Egypt; and 
Italy, reminiscent of Scipio’s triumph over Hannibal at 
Zama over two thousand years ago, could not be ex- 
pected to restrain her martial yearnings when, owing 
to naval weakness, Turkey was obviously unable to 
offer any serious resistance to a raid on Tripoli. 


So much, for the present, on the fallacy of pact 
amongst nations, when overmastering power is absent 
to assert its mastery. Moral obliquity will scarcely be 
denied on the part of nations which never resist temp- 
tation when it appears in their paths. 


Unhappily, under the weak and demoralising egis of 
the present Government, the canker has eaten into 
existing relations between interdependent members of 
our internal community. Concession to violence, prosti- 
tution for votes, subserviency to combinations have done 
much to reduce obligations to a nullity, and to sap the 
foundations of honesty in every-day transactions 
A Government which declines to govern from motives 
of impurity, cannot escape the heavy indictment of un 
dermining the national character and striking with all 
the strength with which it is endowed, against esset 
tials which ensure national survival. Such is the ir 
dictment which we frame against the existing adminis 





to ameliorate their lot, or 
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The French Presidency 


By “Le PETIT HOMME ROUGE.” 


HE approaching election of a successor to M. 

Falliéres will be distinguished by an unusual 
feature. Never before have there been so many com- 
petitors for the high office which on January 17 will 
once again be at the disposal of the 897 members of 
the Congress at Versailles. There are already nine 
candidates, six of them declared ones, the others hold- 
ing themselves at the disposal of their friends, to be 
nominated should an opportunity to urge their claims 
arise. One of the candidates, the Radical petit pore 
Combes, is over 77 years of age, or about 18 months 
younger than was President Grévy on being elected for 
his second term of office. Another septuagenarian is 
M. Edouard Vaillant (73), who will stand for the 
Socialist Party. Yet another is the famous Government- 
destroying Clemenceau (73); whilst a fourth is found in 
M. Alexandre Ribot (71), the pioneer of the Franco- 
Russian alliance and the leader of the most conservative 
section of the Republican forces. After these come 
three sexagenarians—M. Antonin Dubost, President of 
the Senate (nearly 69); M. Jean Dupuy, Minister of 
Public Works and Postal Services (68); and M. Pams, 
Minister of Agriculture, who is now in his 61st year. 
There remain two younger candidates—M. Deschanel, 
President of the Chamber, who is nearly 56, and M. 
Poincaré, the Prime Minister, who is nearly 52 years old. 
The youngest President that France has known was 
Casimir-Perier, who was elected when in his 47th year. 

Six of the present candidates have practised or 
qualified for the profession of law in one or another 
branch. One, Clemenceau, began life as a medical man, 
and another, Combes, was at first a teacher. The list 
I have given includes representatives of various parts 
of France. Paris apparently provides no candidate— 
Faure was the only President of Parisian birth—but 
Poincaré comes from the east, Clemenceau from the 
west, and Ribot from the north of the country. It is, 
however, the south—which has given so many prominent 
men to the Republic, including Presidents Thiers, 
Loubet, and Falliéres—that is most numerously repre- 
sented among the present candidates; for Pams is a 
Pyrenean and Dupuy a Gascon, while Dubost belongs 
to the Lyonnese country, and Combes to Languedoc. 
M. Deschanel is Belgian-born, having entered the world 
at Brussels while his parents were in exile there. He 
and M. Ribot are members of the French Academy, 
and, like the late President Casimir-Perier, they were 
educated at the same famous Paris Lycée as I was— 
that is, Bonaparte, afterwards Fontanes, and now Con- 
dorcet—which has turned out more senators, deputies, 
high functionaries, and literary men than any other Paris 
college. 

Most European newspapers, including the English 
ones, seem to regard the success of M. Poincaré as 
certain. Satisfaction would be felt in many countries 
should a statesman of such sound views in international 
politics become President. But it should be remembered 





that the election must necessarily turn largely on 
questions of home politics, and that M. Poincaré’s long 
advocacy of certain electoral reforms, with which he 
would combine proportional representation, has net 
appealed to many senators and deputies. His friends, 
who are working strenuously on his behalf, well know 
it; and I will say at once that, should he be defeated, 
it will be chiefly on account of his electoral views, which, 
if carried into effect, would probably deprive a gcod 
many present-day deputies of their seats. Hence— 
possibly—an adverse vote, 


No account need be taken, I think, of the candi- 
datures of the strong-willed Clemenceau, the extremsiy 
anti-clerical Combes, and the socialistic Vaillant. Sinee 
the early days of the Republic, the Versailles Congresses 
have never chosen men of pronounced views or of a 
personality known to be domineering. The only 
approach to something of the kind was when Casimir- 
Perier became President, but that occurred amidst the 
consternation following the tragic death of Carnot. 

Though M. Ribot, like M. Poincaré, is a very eminent 
and able man, his numerous past votes against pro- 
gressive measures agreed upon by most Republicans 
may well affect his chance of success. M. Deschanel, 
whose dislike of Socialism fully equals that of M. Ribot, 
is, however, much less anti-progressive in some respects, 
and may, therefore, have a better prospect. His attain- 
ments well qualify him for the serious duties of the 
Presidency, and his polished manners for its repre- 
sentative functions. Should he be elected, he would 
prove, I think, both the most cultured and the most 
decorative President that France has known. 

But one must not overlook M. Dubost, who succeeded 
MM. Loubet and Falliéres as President of the Senate, 
and who is very popular with its members. Though he 
is more inclined to Radicalism than are Ribot, Deschanel, 
and Poincaré, many people think that he will be elected 
in accordance with the Loubet and Falliéres precedents. 
As a good “tip” may sometimes be found in a very 
unexpected quarter, I will mention, even at the risk of 
raising a laugh, that the celebrated M. Joussein, the 
artiste capillaire, who, besides being cotffeur to M. 
Falliéres, shaves, cuts the hair, or trims the beards of 
two-thirds of the senators, has been freely prophesying 
M. Dubost’s victory, having heard, he says, from his 
senatorial “clients” that they intend to plump for their 
President. In that connection be it noted that 241 of 
them, out of a total membership of 300, chose M. Dubost 
for the senatorial Presidency. I hesitate to dismiss M. 
Joussein’s prediction as mere tittle-tattle, fit only to 
amuse, for I remember that another famous Knight of 
the Razor, a certain Figaro, barber of Seville, was by 
no means a false prophet. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that there are 
two “dark horses” in the running, one being the round- 
faced, smiling, jovial M. Pams, in whom law and agri- 
culture are happily blended, and whose praiseworthy 
ambition it is to make France absolutely self-sufficing 
in regard to the products of her soil. If he be victorious 
at Versailles, he may well claim the nickname of Presi- 
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dent of the Peasants, even as Napoleon III was called 
their Emperor. Further, there is the enterprising, 
successful, and wealthy M. Jean Dupuy, who so long 
presided over the syndicate of the Parisian Press, acquir- 
ing such popularity among its members that, whenever 
he has taken office as Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, 
or Public Works, they have refused to replace him by 
anybody else—allowing, indeed, an interregnum to ensue 
until his resignation of his ministerial post has enabled 
him to become their chief again. France might fare 
worse than under such a President as M. Dupuy, who 
has won the respect, esteem, and regard of journalists 
of the most hostile parties. 

Possibly, between now and the election, some of the 
candidatures here mentioned may be withdrawn, and 
others may arise. In fact, at the moment of writing 
these last lines one hears of a feminine candidate, Mlle. 
Marie Denizard, of Amiens, said to be a lady of cul- 
ture and learning. 
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““My Country, Right or Wrong” 
By SiR CHARLES WALPOLE. 


Smt is no abstract standard of morality. The 
standard varies according to country and period. 
A community by consensus of the majority arrives at a 
certain standard at a certain time, and, so far as concerns 
persons and property, punishes offences against the 
standard. The standard for the time being is regulated 
by what the majority consider to be for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. It is practically always 
advancing. Advancing means the acquiescence of the 
majority in an alteration of the standard. Members 
who, in advance of their time, teach the alteration of the 
standard, are disliked, persecuted, martyred, sometimes 
crucified. The masses conform under pain of losing 
caste or suffering punishment. Fifty years hence, the 
majority in this country may consider it to be for the best 
interest of the greatest number that criminal lunatics, 
imbeciles, and congenitally diseased babies should be 
forthwith smothered. Any advanced thinker in these 
days, who attempted to act up to such a standard, would 
be martyred. The safety of the individual depends on 
his acting up to the standard for the time being. There 
is danger in lagging behind and in forging ahead. An 
Englishman in 1913 cannot say, “My mother, right or 
wrong,” if she destroys somebody’s will or steals a 
foreign bond. He can only be sorry and make the best 
of it. His mother’s catastrophe is not necessarily de- 
struction to himself, 

The standard of ethics amongst nations varies as in 
the case of members of a community. To some extent 
there is a consensus. To use explosive bullets, to kill 
the wounded, to poison wells is now thought to be low, 
and is barred by common consent. This consensus is 
only given to the lowest standard for the time being. 
And there is no consensus to punish for offences against 
the standard. The consensus has advanced only a little 
way, and marches slowly. No State can with safety to 
itself alter the standard on its own motion. If it lags 





behind and poisons wells, the others may turn and rend 
it. If it forges ahead and persistently turns the cheek 
to the smiter, it will be swallowed whole by its neigh- 
bours. No State is bound, then, by a standard higher 
than that of the State having the lowest standard. The 
standard for the time being is regulated by what all 
those consenting admit to be for the best interest of each 
and all of the individual States. 

Fifty years hence they may all admit that it is for 
their best interest to agree to a general disarmament. If 
any State attempted so to experiment now, it would 
fall a prey to its neighbours. If the standard of any one 
State permits diplomatic fraud and lying, it is legitimate 
for any other State to use the same weapons, should 
it find it expedient. All is lawful both to individuals 
and States, which does not violate the accepted standard 
for the time being. 

And here the analogy ceases; for we are bound to 
say, “ My country, right or wrong,” even if she violates 
the standard. We are bound to resist the efforts of her 
neighbours, should they endeavour to turn and rend her, 
seeing that the ruin of the country is the ruin of the 
individual; and although he may be unable to justify 
his country’s action, he has to do his level best for her 
for his own sake. The distinction between the two 
cases, that of the individual and that of the State, arises 
from the inability in the latter case to enforce the 
standard. 


In a community of individuals it has been found 
advantageous to have a police and judicial and executive 
system, so as to enforce the standard. Hence “my 
mother,” if “wrong,” is dealt with under the system. 
There is no necessity to insist that she is right. In the 
absence of the system, the door is open to the vendetta 
and to lynching. Where the system prevails, the in- 
dividual stands aside, and “the law takes its course.” 

In a community of States there is no means of en- 
forcing the agreed standard. The so-called International 
Courts of Arbitration cannot enforce their decrees. 
Their decisions are sometimes adopted, but they are 
sometimes set at nought. Any proposal to punish a 
State for killing its wounded in time of war would be 
scoffed at. The injured State might endeavour to 
avenge, but this means that it would fall upon the 
offender and endeavour to inflict on it all the damage 
possible. And in such a case the individual citizen has 
no alternative for his own preservation but to maintain 
that his country is right, even if she is in the wrong. It 
is only the contemptible product of modern contrariety, 
who is the friend of every country but his own, that 
ventures fo denounce the principle of “ My country, right 
or wrong.” 

Perhaps a time of daylight may come, though it is 
far beyond the present horizon, when we may have an 
international system of organisation under which the 
civilised world will be policed, disputes decided, and 
decisions enforced as now in an organised State. When 
this happens, we shall all bow to the decree that our 
country is right or wrong, as the case may be. But the 
time is not yet. 
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REVIEWS 


William Sharp Complete 


Selected Writings of William Sharp. Vol. IV—Literary 
Geography and Travel Sketches. Vol. V.—Vistas, 
The Gipsy Christ, and Other Prose Imaginings. 
Selected and arranged by Mrs. Wm. SHarp. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 5s. net.) 


William Sharp (Fiona Macleod). A Memoir compiled 
by his Wife, ExizapetH A. SwHarp. Two Vols. 
(Wm. Heinemann. tos. net.) 


W ITH these four volumes Mr. Heinemann completes 
his collected edition of William Sharp’s writings. 
This series was necessary to supplement the similar edi- 
tion of the “Fiona Macleod” books, and the whole would 
yet have lacked something had not Mrs. Sharp’s 
fascinating memoir been included. The works thus col- 
lected are a fine memorial, the permanent legacy of an 
extraordinary personality, and as the expression of a 
remarkably rich creative imagination are a contribution 
for which English literature should be devoutly grateful. 
Perhaps sufficient has been written, sometimes rather 
extravagantly, about Sharp’s “dual personality.” Mrs. 
Sharp’s memoir, especially the selections from her hus- 
band’s intimate correspondence it contains, affords 
ample material for the psychic theoriser. It is not 
necessary that we should deal in detail with the memoir, 
which was fully reviewed in THE ACADEMY some two 
years ago when first issued; but on this point we will 
venture to write yet a few words more. And we are 
disposed to regard it not so much as an abnormal pheno- 
menon in itself as a very remarkable development of a 
quite common one. William Sharp in mid career solved 
the problem of “ Prometheus Bound,” which many a man 
helplessly experiences, especially such as try to express 
themselves in Art. Indubitably it was, as Mrs. Sharp 
says—as Sharp himself avowed—a mystery, and if they 
were unable to explain it there is small likelihood that 
we ever shall; yet the subject has its wistful interest. 


Sharp was of mixed blood, and the Celtic strain in 
him, with all the Celt’s mysterious psychic power, must 
have been remarkably strong. From this source, per- 
haps, came his amazingly vital and affluent imagination, 
which is the most striking of his characteristics. It 
seems at times to have been a very riot—a world vaster 
and richer that he could ever have opportunity to ex- 
press or interpret. And linked with this o’erleaping 
imagination were the soberer faculties of the critic and 
the artificer, largely acquired and developed by contact 
with exterior life. Mrs. Sharp herself distinguishes 
them as “the actor” and “the dreamer,” It is the old 
familiar distinction that many of us have so often and 
so sadly made. The essential,inner self, which “sees ” 
as it were involuntarily, without needing the artificial aid 
of ratiocination, which craves to express its vision purely 
and directly, continually finds itself hampered by the 
senses, distracted by the many open doors on the noisy 
world of men, travestied by the organs which labour to 
express it; and yet on these faculties it is bound to 








depend for its expression—must accommodate its soar- 
ing flight to their slow-stepping pace, suffer the attendant 
distractions and frequent betrayals as it may. 

William Sharp, a man extraordinarily gifted in the 
visionary, imaginative, spiritual quality, felt this unequal 
yoking keenly, and at last came to the point where he 
could endure it no longer, but must find for his soul’s 
expression another “way out.” This “way out,” of 
course was “Fiona Macleod.” In whatever occult 
manner this operated on Sharp’s inner life—and there 
lies the mystery—it afforded “the dreamer ” an escape 
from life without, and made possible the expression of 
his dream secure from the obtrusion of “the actor.” It 
is abundantly evident that the jealous guarding of the 
secret was no fad; it was the only condition by which 
the spiritual emancipation could be maintained. “ Should 
the secret be found out,” he said, “Fiona dies.”  In- 
evitably so; for to let the world in would have been to 
choke up the gate. The utterances of this withdrawn 
existence he repeatedly claimed as “out of the core of 
my heart,” as concentrating “my inner life of the 
spirit.” But if the seclusion were broken he felt that 
the expression became not that of his personal, spiritual 
vision, but one coloured and distorted by comparative 
judgment and artificial construction. In fact, to him 
“ Fiona’s”” work was Art; William Sharp’s was artifice. 
His judgment and condemnation of “Green Fire” is 
proof of this. To quote Mrs. Sharp:— 


He realised that although the Fiona impetus pro- 
duced the first chapter and the latter part, the plot 
and melodramatic character of the Breton story are 
due to W.S.; that the descriptions of nature are 
written by F.M. and W.S. in fusion, are in charac- 
ter akin to the descriptions in ‘‘The Children of To- 
morrow,’’ written by W.S. in his transition stage. 


The “ Vistas ” volume is composed of work belonging 
to the transition period, ze. just previous to the time 
when he began to write under the pseudonym ; and it is 
in many ways particularly interesting. It is the highest 
development of the yoked imagination, and as such will 
repay study. The “Vistas” themselves, a series of 
“dramatic interludes,” have much in common with the 
later “ Fiona ” dramas, “ The House of Usna,” and “ The 
Immortal Hour,” but they have not quite the same de- 
tachment, the inexpressible super-quality of imagination 
finding imaginative expression. And it is a notable 
fact that nearly all of them play round the central idea 
of the struggle between the eternal and the ephemeral, 
the finite and the infinite. There is tremendous 
imaginative vitality in “The Gipsy Christ,” a startlingly 
impressive piece of work, comparable only with the 
masterpieces of Poe; while such delicate “ prose imagin- 
ings ” as “ The Hill-Wind,” “ Love in a Mist,” and “ The 
Merchant of Dreams” are wholly of “ Fiona’s” concep- 
tion, and are only partially coloured by the conscious 
artist in execution. 

The “Literary Geography” belongs by its nature to 
the other order, but it is the same personality which 
overshadows the critical mind and lends a faint tinge to 
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the descriptive pages. “Queen Beauty ” commands his 
heart, whether as William Sharp or as “ Fiona Macleod.” 
She is the easy goal of his pure, strong-winged imagina- 
tion, and the rarer reward of his pedestrian quest. She 
monopolises him in jealous seclusion and directs his 
course—even seals his friendships—in the world of men. 
By the way, we had always had the feeling of a curious 
and special association between the rare prose pictures 
of “Fiona Macleod” and the movingly spiritual music 
of Edward MacDowell. They were both, of course, 
romantics, and both had a good deal of the Celtic tem- 
perament. But it is a delight to find that they were 
acquainted, by correspondence at least ; that MacDowell 
wrote acknowledging that “ Fiona ” had been an inspira- 
tion to him, and dedicated one of his compositions to 
“her”; and that Sharp himself recognised the com- 
poser as one “of that small but radiant company who 
have slept and dreamed in the other world and drank 
moon-dew.” 

There seems to be no meeter epilogue to affix to 
Sharp’s collected work than this passage from “The 
Merchant of Dreams,” which fittingly concludes the 
“Vistas” volume :— 


Let no awaking be without its rainbow-shimmer, 
let no sleep-faring be without its moonshine glamour. 
This, surely, we can all do: all who would have it 
so. But more than this is needful. The spaces of 
the noontide must be filled. The wide, featureless 
expanses in every diurnal span must be peopled, 
coloured, transformed. No hour should come un- 
attended by its dream, though that be fugitive as 
summer lightning, shadowy as a tall aspen in mist, 
intangible as the falling of the dew. For, truly, the 
dreamless hours are dead-sea apples; surely, may- 
hap, but of dust and ashes within. Yet I 
would not have you, or anyone, what is called ‘‘a 
mere dreamer.”’. ... Dream while you act: act 
while you dream. 


We are left marvelling that, in his own unique way, 
Sharp so successfully solved this problem, the despair 
of less favoured men. Ws be Bs 





1813 


Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany, 1813. By F. 
Loraine Petre. With Maps and Plans. (John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

IN recent issues of THE ACADEMY we have had occasion 

to review a number of works dealing with various phases 

of Napoleon’s military career. We dealt with the 
catastrophe of 1812. We had previously dealt with the 
fatal mistakes committed by the Emperor in the Penin- 


sula during the years 1809 and 1810. In the volume. 


before us we are able to watch his amazing and con- 
vulsive attempts to wipe out the memories of 1812, with 
its attendant horrors, by fresh triumphs against the 
Allies. We are now able to see far more clearly than 
heretofore the seeds of incipient disruption ripening into 
the fruit of the final overthrow. The Napoleon of 1813 


was not the Napoleon of old. Into his mind had crept 
that fatal, subtle destroyer of armies—hesitation. He 
frequently forgot, or, remembering, neglected, the most 
important of his own first principles—namely, to seek 
out the enemy’s main army and destroy it. He more 
than once omitted that relentless pursuit of a beaten 
foe which, as Clausenitz insists, is essential to ultimate 
victory. Upon the credit side of his account must be 
set the fact that, in spite of that tremendous overthrow 
of 1812, he immediately set about raising a fresh army ; 
that the unleavened mass of troops whom he led into 
the field at Liitzen, Dresden, and Leipzig fought 
valiantly and well; and that he still retained that super- 
natural personality which in itself was worth an army 
corps. 

Napoleon’s marshals in Germany, as in Spain, almost 
without exception proved themselves unworthy of any- 
thing save subordinate commands. Moreover, the 
Emperor was now facing foes more formidable than 
any he had thus far encountered, with the solitary ex- 
ception of that grim monarch who had overcome him 
in Russia, King Frost. He was now opposed by nations 
in arms. Yet upon the debit side must be reckoned 
the hopelessly incompetent generalship of the Allies. 
The ordefs for May 2 issued by Wittgenstein, the nomi- 
nal commander-in-chief of the allied armies, are a model 
of fatuity. The Tsar issued orders over Wittgenstein’s 
head, just as Napoleon had issued orders over the head 
of Joseph in the Peninsula. Scarcely one of these 
battles but offers food for reflection upon the disastrous 
consequences of the failure of subordinate commanders 
to realise in their own minds the mental picture present 
in that of their superior. The result was that the 
Emperor’s successes were promptly neutralised by the 
mistakes of his subordinates. But this must not be taken 
to absolve the former from his due measure of blame 
for the general failure of the campaign. One factor of 
the situation, equally important with those which we 
have already mentioned, was the growing disinclination 
of Napoleon to face stern realities. The wish was too 
often father to the thought with him in 1813. Too 
often the General gave way to the Emperor, with the 
consequence that many grave blunders in strategy were 
committed. In spite of these, Napoleon must be held 
by any sober judge to have scored a brilliant success 
at Dresden. The author quotes von Caemmerer’s dic- 
tum upon this head :— 


When an army of 120,000 men, in the presence 
of 180,000 enemies, deploys from a_ bridge-head, 
then surrounds the enemy on both wings, and 
seriously damages both; when it compels a whole 
‘division’? to lay down its arms in the open field, 
when it brings in immediately from the battlefield 
13,000 prisoners, fifteen standards, and twenty-six 
guns, that is a quite undeniable victory. 


In the days of the Battle of Dresden the psychological 
factor coufited for more than it does nowadays. The 
Allies wrongly assumed that Napoleon would attempt 





to break their centre. This error of judgment upon 
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their part gave him the victory. But though on the 
26th and 27th August “his genius flashed forth, he was 
the Napoleon of Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland; on 
the following days he relapsed into the declining energy 
of 1813.” He did not commence the pursuit until 
g am. on the 28th. Was the reason of delay illness? 
No, says Mr. Petre. Was it news of Oudinot’s defeat 
at Gros Beeren? Be the cause what it may, there can- 
not be the slightest doubt that in the failure to follow 
his own first principle, the relentless pursuit of the 
enemy, lay the germs of future disaster. Vandamme’s 
defeat at Kulm is one of the most amazing episodes in 
this disjointed campaign. Kleist’s startling victory over 
Vandamme “almost counterbalanced all that Napoleon 
had gained at Dresden, and infused a fresh spirit of 
hope into the half-desponding Allies.” The war, like 
most others fought before the invention of telegraphs, 
displays the difficulty of co-ordination between widely 
separated bodies of troops. It further demonstrates in 
a remarkable manner the paralysing effect of the general 
terror of Napoleon upon the minds of his adversaries. 
And such terror was often justifiable. 

Mr. Petre’s work, though replete with detail involving 
a very considerable expenditure of labour, suffers in 
many places from lack of cohesion and lucidity. The 
author has an unfortunate habit of breaking off his 
narration of a chain of events in order to tell us what 
was happening in some other portion of the theatre of 
operations. There are no references in the text to the 
maps, which are scarcely as luminous as one could desire. 
But with these few exceptions the work is thoroughly 
well done, and deserves the careful attention of all those 
who are concerned in unravelling the mystery of the real 
Napoleon. 





The Eton Spirit 


Eton in the ’Seventies. By the Hon. G. CoLerince. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE books about Eton have been rather numerous of 
late years, but not so many that another cannot be 
welcomed. They are always amusing; there seems to 
be an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes about the old 
school and the boys, as each writer narrates his ex- 
periences and recollections. Some old chestnuts are 
always repeated; stories of Montem, the Duke of 
Wellington and the playing-fields, Windsor fair, Dr. 
Keate, fagging, have often done duty, and will never 
be forgotten. They are known to all Etonians, but 
cannot greatly interest other readers. Each writer, 
however, has his own way of approaching his subject, 
and Mr. Coleridge has limited himself closely to the 
period, the ’seventies, when he was at Eton for six 
years of the decade. It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that Eton must then have been a very agreeable 
Place of education ; at any rate, the scenes and incidents 
described leave that impression. There was always 
some fun going; the humorous side was ever upper- 
most ; life was not taken too seriously ; perhaps it would 
have been better for some if they had studied more. 
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But of the thousand boys many were wealthy, and most 
were well off, so that they had no expectation of being 
required to earn their bread by work; idleness and 
amusement accordingly prevailed, and the wonder is that 
any boy ever studied at all hard. 

Mr. Coleridge writes with perfect freedom of the 
masters, and does not spare them. He is doubtless right 
that boys as a rule are unerring critics of each other, 
but make great mistakes over the characters of their 
masters. The misunderstandings are often on both 
sides. It may be admitted that the masters were all 
gentlemen, but, being human, they were sometimes tact- 
less, and not all were good teachers. Unfortunately 
they could not be retired, as they might have starved. 
The description of Mr. Yonge’s white horse Gehazi is 
incomplete, for the animal was so called because he was 
a leper (leaper) as white as snow; and the author might 
have mentioned Mr. Wolley-Dod’s references to “long- 
woollered sheep,” which always elicited a cheer. Dr. 
Warre, the present Provost, fills a conspicuous. place in 
Mr. Coleridge’s gallery, and his picture should have been 
given. He good-naturedly once allowed himself to be 
snapshotted in the playing-fields by a small boy. He is 
mentioned as a living instance of that indefinable quality, 
the Eton spirit, to which Mr. Coleridge devotes a 
chapter of twenty pages, without making his meaning 
very clear; it is not easy to define a spirit. In answer- 
ing his own question, “ What is the Eton spirit ?” he can 
get no nearer to a definition than by saying, “It has 
been observed that Eton boys, so soon as they leave 
school, become men of the world almost at once. They 
seem to acquire, without further fraining, what Matthew 
Arnold calls ‘that superior confidence, spirit, and style 
which constitute a real privilege, a real engine of com- 
mand.’ ” 

No doubt a young Etonian “does carry with him an 
assurance which often stands him in good stead,” and, 
although this pride and enthusiasm occasionally outstep 
the bounds of decency and good taste, the thing itself 
is a precious asset, and it may be gathered that the 
possessor had imbibed principles of true patriotism and 
honourable conduct. Mr. Coleridge says truly that 
there are few things in conduct that an Etonian should 
have to learn after he leaves school. The standard of 
gentlemanly conduct is high, and is enforced by the 
boys themselves; public opinion is the censor to whom 
all must defer. Courtesy, cheeriness, good temper, 
always give permanent popularity, while their opposites 
are regarded with disapprobation. This is not, however, 
peculiar to Eton. What is peculiar is the tone, the style, 
the high standard of gentlemanly behaviour, which for 
the practical purposes of life mean more than intellectual 
culture. 

As Mr. Coleridge was a wet-bob, and rowed in the 
eight of 1878, he has naturally much to say of the river 
and its joys; he waxes eloquent on the Thames, Wind- 
sor Castle, and the scenery. In the cricket chapter he 
is not so strong, and has made some mistakes. Dr. J. J. 
Hornby, the late Provost, was not captain of the Eton 
eleven; he played for the eleven only in 1845, as the 
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Eton Register shows; and the face of the clock on the 
old tennis court at Lord’s was not brokén in fhe early 
’seventies, though it narrowly escaped the mighty hit 
to which ailusion is made. In another passage, Brown 
was probably too fond of the bottle—not of the battle, 
as stated. The Greek of the Homeric effusion by the 
lamented J. K. Stephen has been badly printed ; several 
errors appear in it, from the first letter of the third line 
to the last line of all. The translation shows the mis- 
takes. The boys had early marked Lord Curzon as an 
orator, and his own account of the Literary Society 
proves his youthful attention to literature. The recogni- 
tion of Oscar Browning’s influence on the intellectual life 
of Eton is well deserved, and might have been enlarged 
upon. It is not fair to spoil the reader’s pleasure by 
extracting the best stories, so we have refrained. Mr. 
Coleridge’s book will be appreciated for them, and also 
for its healthy tone and good taste: if he has to find 
fault, he has learnt to “play the game”; his remarks 
bear no malice and will leave no sores; they will arouse 
many pleasant memories of youthful days. 





Mr. George Moore 


Hail and Farewell: Salve. 
6s.) 


THE history of events as it passes through Mr. George 
Moore’s inkwell takes a literary style of increasing 


By Greorce Moore. (Wm. 


Heinemann. 


charm and delicacy as he grows older. Unfortunately, 
however, it also becomes a great deal less trustworthy. 
It is impossible to read this second instalment of “ Hail 
and Farewell ” without knowing that it is a book whose 
place in literature is indisputable; but it is also im- 
possible to read the book without feeling that there must 
be a good many people in Ireland whose hands will 
itch for their blackthorns, with a deep and profound 
anger and with some justification. It is a pity. Had 
Mr. Moore been dealing with imaginary people, the 
people of his own creation, however much derived from 
people of the historic world, “Salve” would have had a 
much harder task. Its style would have challenged 
to a much purer test. As it is we fear that the majority of 
its readers will read it as they may read some spicy 
memoir that gives dubious details of living people. For it 
is full of that strange Irish characteristic of malice afore- 
thought. We have no doubt that a good many stolid 
English readers will regard it as a further portion of an 
authentic account of the Irish literary and economic 
revival, instead of being, as in Dublin it is considered, 
a mischievous tale emanating from Mr. Moore’s own 
brain, whose chief value is its mischief. Indeed, its 


very outward faithfulness to the course of events has- 


imposed unhappy restrictions on Mr. Moore; for the 
earlier parts of the book are often dry where they would 
not have been had he been able to let his invention have 
even a freer wing. 

As in “Ave” Mr. Yeats was what we may call the 
unhappy hero, so in “Salve” “A. E.” is called upon for 
that service. Mr. George Russell, who uses the pen- 





name of “A. E.,.” is, in the opinion of a good many 
of us, one of the greatest men living. For pure and 
fragrant spiritual strength, and the essentials of genius, 
some of us would say he was the greatest man living, 
without any qualification. Without dispute he is the 
greatest man in Ireland; and the further deduction 
would seem to follow. It is very greatly to Mr. Moore's 
credit that he recognises this fact. His attitude towards 
“A. E.” throughout this book is always that of respect, 
even of affection, although the affection is rather of the 
hedgehog order. And the portrait in many essentials is 
remarkably lifelike ; for the man who would question Mr. 
Moore’s power to catch a likeness, at this time of day, 
surely should be hard to find. The kindly, humble- 
minded and great-minded mystic, with his simple faith 
in the gods of old time, and his equally simple sweeping 
aside of all the petty conventions and commercially 
sordid ambitions that afflict most men, is caught and put 
down in these pages with a delicate touch. “A. E.’s” 
religious conceptions are a very earnest matter, not to be 
lightly regarded ; and Mr. Moore knows this, and says so. 
“A. E. dislikes irreverence,” he says, “especially a 
light treatment of his ideas.” But why then, we ask, 
does he recount the Newgrange episode in a way that 
is bound to make it appear ridiculous? Also, we have 
been wondering if it really occurred; for in an earlier 
book of his there is a very similar episode, in which a 
lady takes the place either of “A. E.” or Mr. Moore. Buta 
far deeper matter is that—though the portrait of “ A. E.” 
is in many ways just—a considerable liberty is taken 
with his religious opinions. Mr. Moore seems, in fact, 
so far as we can gather, to have taken a very early 
essay of “A. E.” and cut it into lengths for the purpose 
of his various dialogues. We are very sure that “A. E.” 
would emphatically repudiate the ideas attributed to him, 
and put gracefully into his lips, as being his at all. 
Other well-known Dublin faces appear as_ well. 
Edward Martyn is put to further service ; John Eglinton, 
Taidgh O’Donoghue, T. P. Gill, Kuno Meyer, Father 
T. A. Finlay, and others, including the author’s brother, 
float across the pages, and their failures and foibles 
are picked off with a finely malicious pen. We 
say finely malicious advisedly; for in the main, when 
Mr. Moore is out for mischief, the judgment in his 
malice is inimitable. His pen is sure and inevitable 
in picking out the elements that make for ridicule. 
In this way, indeed, it is salutary; in fact, one 
may say that it is sanitary, although there are 
other parts of the book concerning which one could 
assert the opposite of this with much emphasis. It 
exposes the affectations and pomposities of people, if 
with cruelty, at least with accuracy. It is equally merci- 
less with their frailties, which is a far less desirable 
thing. In this he has all the wit of his nation; with 
all the power of turning that wit to a withering use, 
blandly and gently, which also characterises his nation. 


But what we found best in the book was his descrip- 
tions of Ireland in general, and Dublin in particular. In 
this he has employed all the finished purity of his style. 
Take the following sentence, for example, in its beauty 
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of suggestion and delicate cadence: “Ireland seemed 
wonderful in the blue morning that hung about her, 
unfolding like a flower—a great blue convolvulus hang- 
ing above the green land, swelling like the sea.” So, 
too, his description of St. Stephen’s Green, when he 
has fled from what he considers the obscenities of the 
Old Testament. The whole of the passage concerning 
his reading of the Bible, we may say, is a revision of 
the introduction to “The Apostle,” and very well shows 
the author’s methods of purging and revising his style. 
And the descriptions of his numerous walks around Dub- 
lin well display a Dublin that is slowly changing. Indeed, 
as a tale set in Ireland, the book makes good reading, 
though the earlier parts move with great difficulty, and 
are very dry. In his bland and graceful way he declares : 
“If I were to introduce a thread of fiction into this 
narrative, the weft would be torn asunder.” Well, the 
weft is not torn asunder. But perhaps that is because 
the predominating part of the narrative is fiction. How- 
ever, it is entertaining fiction. 





American Literature 


A History of American Literature. By Wituiam B. 
Cairns, Ph.D. (Henry Frowde. 6s. net.) 

IF it be true that “American literature is first of all 
important as an expression of national life,” then we 
sincerely trust that the life of our kinsmen across the 
ocean is still struggling to find expression; for, as Dr. 
Cairns truly says, “There are few American writings 
that require careful analysis and merit intensive study 
as masterpieces.” At times one is tempted to believe 
that the early settlers bade an everlasting farewell to 
the literary instinct when they departed to seek a new 
home in a far land. Amongst the mass of “ writings,” 
how little true “literature ” is there! Yet to all seeming 
the conditions were exactly such as one would expect 
to favour the creation of new monuments of literary 
greatness. One might well have looked for a poet to 
voice the unspoken aspirations of a people face to face 
with élemental forces, a philosopher to attack with new- 
born energy and from a new standpoint the old prob- 
lems; but none such as these has arisen: one begins 
to doubt whether they ever will arise. However, what- 
ever may be the ultimate fate of the States in the matter 
of authors of the first order, they are unquestionably 
rich in those of the second. Many of the latter, for 
good or bad, were original in manner, if not in thought. 

We have nothing upon this side of the Atlantic, for 
example, to compare with Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass.” 
Nor, again, do many of the writings of Edgar Allen Poe 
suffer in any wise from a comparison with the vast bulk 
of imitations. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Mark Twain may be pleasant companions ; yet pleasant- 
hess is not the touchstone of greatness. If one were 
to choose half a dozen great books from half a dozen 
nations of the earth, America would be unrepresented. 
Even in the greatest of her writers, profundity of 
thought is startlingly absent. There is a second-hand 








appearance about a good many of the utterances of one 
who almost achieved greatness, Emerson; and many 
an American author seems obsessed with the unpleasing 
idea that the essence of originality is to startle one’s 
hearers. Dr. Cairns’ estimates are concise but compre- 
hensive, and they do not err upon the side of indulgence, 
except possibly in the case of Whittier. They are un- 
duly severe upon Lowell; admirers of Longfellow will 
doubtless think the same thing of those concerning that 
poet: “He lacked strength, originality, the seeing eye. 
He wrote from books rather than from first-hand 
observation, and he failed to appreciate the great move- 
ments that were stirring the nation and all deeply 
thinking men.” Again, the author’s views concerning 
such men as Oliver Wendell Holmes, Walt Whitman, 
Poe, and Mark Twain are sane and scholarly. It would 
be a matter of extreme difficulty to discover from these 
pages which are his particular favourites; and this is 
just as it should be. The work is perhaps overburdened 
with accounts of the writings of the Puritans—writings 
as repulsive as the character of their authors; but, taken 
as a whole, Dr. Cairns’ little book is an admirable survey 
of American literature, and should commend itself to the 
general reader. 





In Shakespeare’s Home 


Summer Days in Shakespeare Land. By Cuartes G. 
Harper. Illustrated. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

THE sub-title of this entertaining volume runs as 
follows :—* Some delights of the ancient town of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon and the country round about ; together 
with a sketch of the life of Mr. William Shakespeare : 
in which many things, both new and entertaining, are 
to be found, prettily set forth for the pleasure of the 
gentle reader; and wherein certain fanatics are hand- 
somely confuted”; and this, though certainly not erring 
upon the side of modesty, fairly describes its contents. 
The illustrations are many and good: some of the pen- 
and-ink sketches are extremely pleasing. “ Mr.” William 
Shakespeare serves as a convenient hook upon which 
the author hangs a good deal of material in no way con- 
nected with that bard, including a number of minor 
personal grievances. Chief amongst the latter is that 
which is caused in the author each time he is called upon 
to pay sixpence as the price of admission to some scene 
of historical interest, 

Upon the vexed question of the authorship Mr. 
Harper makes some pertinent remarks. How little 
substance there is in the argument of the Baconians 
based upon the variant spellings of Shakespeare’s name 
may be gathered from the fact that Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“whom no one will declare an illiterate,” spelled his 
name variously as “ Rawley,” “Ralegh,” “ Rawleighe,” 
and “Rawleygh.” As to Rowe’s statement that “the 
top of his performance (2.2, Shakespeare’s acting) was 
the ghost in his own ‘ Hamlet,” upon which Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence founds an argument, we have never 
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yet been able to perceive the value of such a remark, 
made as it was in 1709, either to the Shakespeareans 
or the Baconians. 

But in commenting upon the allusions to Sir Thomas 
Lucy in the second part of “Henry the Fourth” and 
in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” Mr. Harper is on 
ground unassailable by the Baconians. He makes a 
good point concerning the play upon the word “ luces ” : 
“A further objection to the Baconian authorship, if 
necessary, is to be found in the extreme unlikeliness 
of Bacon, who himself was armigerous, casting such 
patent ridicule upon the heraldic achievement of one 
with whom he had no quarrel. In the case of Shake- 
speare, the animus is abundantly evident.” That Francis 
Bacon wrote the authorised version of the Bible we are 


perfectly ready to concede, but he was as capable of 
writing 


Daisies pied and violets blue, 

And ladysmocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight— 


as of flying. “Sed pace hastenus.” 








Shorter Reviews 


The Sociological Value of Christianity. By GrorcEs 
— Ph.D. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HE author of this original work claims that his object 

is “to show that the strength of Christianity, the 

secret of its survival amidst the stream of centuries, are to 
be sought precisely in the fact that the doctrine of Jesus 
is a social doctrine, a doctrine that inculcates rules of 
social life that are indispensable to the persistence of 
Western civilisation.” But he is very far from regarding 
the ethics of Christianity as in any way socialistic in the 
modern sense of the term. In fact, he strongly upholds 
the position of Catholic Christianity as an aristocratic 
institution for strong sociological government. In his 
view “democratic government is radically incapable of 
instituting authority of any sort, for the democratic 
system lacks all principles whereby liberty may be 
hmited.” In other words, the Catholic Church, in the 
interests of the sociological life of the community places 
efficient limitations and restraints on egotism and on 
that sort of individualism which “threatens to undermine 
the fabric of our civilisation.” 


Protestantism Dr. Chatterton-Hill regards as a danger- 
ous and disintegrating factor which “ responds neither fo 
social nor to individual needs.” Protestantism, being based 
on rationalism and subjectivism, and being thoroughly 
anarchical in principle, has no power to discipline the 
individual and to check egotism. As a social and ethical 
force in Europe, and especially in America, “Pro- 
testantism stands condemned.” All this sounds as if 


But he adds, “ Most certainly can no sane person expect 
to see the universal domination of the Catholic Church 
re-established.” His pleading is for the sociological 
principles of Catholic Christianity in relation to family 
life and to all moral and ethical questions. For doctrine 
he cares nothing—“ mere sterile controversies.” At the 
outset he declares that “the great mass of educated 
people are perfectly convinced of the absolute useless- 
ness of all discussions concerning so-called ‘ dogmatic 
truths.” Here we think he is mistaken, as also in his 
estimate of the permanence of the great Catholic doc- 
trines, for which he has no use. At the same time he 
has given us quite a remarkable study, not only of the 
primary sociological ethic of Christianity, but also of 
the fully developed sociological system of Catholicism. 
Here, and not in doctrine, he considers, lies its per- 
manence, as the integrating force of Western civilisation 
in the future, if Western civilisation is to survive. Those 
who desire to differentiate sociology from disruptive 
socialism will learn much from this ingenious analysis. 





The Tosa Diary. Translated from the Japanese by 
WituiaMm N. Porter. (Henry Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.) 


WE are already indebted to Mr. W. N. Porter for his 
valuable translation of the “ Hyaku-nin-isshiu” and his 
very charming “A Year of Japanese Epigrams.” In 
his translation of the “Tosa Nikki” he has essayed a 
most difficult task, for the author, Ki no Tsurayuki, 
writes the diary in the character of a woman, and refers 
to himself by different names. Mr. Porter’s lucid notes 
and a map of the voyage will assist the general reader, 
while the Japanese student can compare the original 
text with the translation. There is something very 
delightful about this account of a tenth century noble- 
man’s voyage from the Province of Tosa to Kyoto. It has 
not the exquisite beauty of the “Ho-jo-ki,” which can 
be read as frequently as Renan perused “ The Song of 
Solomon,” but it is full of subtle charm and playful 
humour. There was no romance about that fifty-five- 
day voyage in a boat probably hollowed out of a tree- 
trunk, no thrilling incidents, and yet these pages of 
prose and verse reflect the very spirit of Old Japan. 
The author and those who accompanied him composed 
poetry with remarkable frequency, often reciting tanka 
when they were feeling far from well. The poetry, with 
one or two exceptions, does not reach a very high level. 
It is amusing to note the way the author depreciates 
the verse of others, describing one effusion “as heavy 
as a net full of fishes”! He writes of the sailors, who 
had had a good meal: “They all had abundance to 
eat, and the sailors patted their bellies contentedly. 
The sea was so shocked at the sight that the waves 
began to get up, and while this was going on many 
things happened.” Has sea-sickness ever been suggested 
with greater delicacy? There is a human touch about 
this quaint diary—the joy of home-coming, Tsurayuki's 
pride when his little daughter composes a verse, his 





the author held a brief for the Roman Catholic Church. 


sorrow when, in order to pacify the sea, he parts with 
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his mirror, and most especially touching is his reference 
to his dead child when he exclaims : — 


Never to return. 
To our home where she was born; 
Ah, how pitiful ! 
Yet the pine tree shoots live on, 
Though our little girl is gone. 


We always knew that the majority of Japanese are 
poets, but we never realised until perusing this fascinat- 
ing volume that to such poetic people mal de mer by no 
means prevents them from discovering blossoms in the 
sea foam, which no spring or nightingale ever knew, and 
in the crested breakers a glory as white and beautiful 
as hoar-frost. 








The Annual of Swedish Art and Literature. (Ahlén and 
Akerlund, Gothenburg and Chicago. Sole Agents for 
the United Kingdom, Wm. Dawson and Sons, Lon- 
don, E.C. 5s. net.) 

THE art and literature of the most northerly nations of 
Europe are gradually becoming appreciated by the 
peoples who pride themselves that their own art and 
their own literature are supreme. National egotism may 
suffer, but knowledge increases, and it has happened 
more than once that even through translations a writer 
has influenced the whole civilised world—Ibsen, with his 
plea for the woman and his extraordinary constructive 
powers, is one instance; Gorki, uncouth as some of his 
characters may seem after the polished puppets to which 
we are accustomed, would have won a wider public 
had it not been that we inevitably resent a story with 
dificult Russian names; and the little idylls of Bjorn- 
sterne Bjornston have gained a welcome in at least five 
countries. The pictorial art, of course, is independent 
of language—it can, as does music, appeal to all peoples 
irrespective of their mother-tongue, and the fine volume 
under review will be something of a surprise to those 
hitherto unfamiliar with Swedish art. 

We find here some admirable reproductions of the 
work of Anders Zorn, who, when a boy, sketched his 
masters and his schoolfellows, and gradually reached 
the Academy of Art in Stockholm, and the fame of a 
picture bought by the Luxembourg. The essay on his 
work, by Erik Weltergren, read in conjunction with the 
pictures, is highly interesting. In literature, the latter 
portion of this beautifully printed “Annual” is con- 
cerned with examples of the work of Strindberg, Gustaf 
Janson, Engstrém, and others; and the book concludes 
with a series of excellent auto-chromes of Swedish 
scenery. We note that this issue is printed in Gothen- 
burg; few English firms, we imagine, could have sur- 
passed the work. 





The Dash for Winter Sports. By Harry Maitianp. 
Illustrated by Atrrep Leete. (John Ouseley, Ltd. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


ASSISTED by the clever sketches of Mr. Leete, the 





author of this little volume makes fun of many things— 
of tobogganing, of hotels, of ski-running, and especially | 
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of the people who seek recreation in the typical Alpine 
resort. Sometimes the fun is uproarious, sometimes it 
becomes rather thin, diluted too freely by the weak joke 
of the moment. We need say no more, save that the 
book will be found sufficiently entertaining for a short 
railway journey. 





Reference Books 


The Literary Year-Book, 1913. Edited by Basi. Stewart. 
(John Ouseley. 6s. net.) 

Willing’s Press Guide, 1913. (James Willing. 1s.) 

Hazell’s Annual, 1913. Edited by Hammonp HaAL_t. 
(Hazell, Watson and Viney. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Catholic Directory, 1913. (Burns and Oates. 1s. 6d. 
net. ) 

The Directory of Women Teachers, 1913. (Year Book 
Press. 5s. net.) 


ALTHOUGH the “Literary Year Book ” contains’ much 
useful information for authors, it cannot be said to treat 
them very kindly in the matter of recording the books 
to their credit. Casually we have looked up three names, 
and in each case not one but several publications have 
been omitted from the list attributed to the writers. On 
account of considerations of space it may not be 
possible to insert the whole of an author’s output, but it 
is reasonable to come to the conclusion that a man has 
ceased to write when nothing appears under his name 
since 1904, particularly as we know for a fact that the 
author in question has compiled at least four books since 
that date. The word Polignac is also wrongly spelt on 
page 7. We would recommend that before the publica- 
tion of another volume a list be sent to each author for 
revision. If this be done the book will prove a valuable 
work of reference, as it contains so much matter that is 
repeatedly in requisition in the literary world. 


“Willing’s Press Guide” contains its usual concise 
accounts of newspapers and periodicals issued in the 
United Kingdom, and as far as we can see from a 
cursory glance is quite up-to-date. 


The object of “ Hazell’s Annual” is to record in as 
impartial a manner as possible the great events which 
have made notable the previous year. The present 
volume contains articles dealing with Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, Home Rule, the Taxation of Land Values, and 
the Turkish War. Maps have been added to illustrate 
the progress of affairs in the Balkan Peninsula, the 
Panama Canal, and the proposed Trans-Persian Railway 
to India. 


The “Catholic Directory” is full of information re- 
specting matters in connection with the Roman Church, 
and should be most useful to members of that community 
resident in England. 


The “ Directory of Women Teachers” has been com- 
piled as a companion volume to the “Schoolmasters’ 
Year Book,” and gives an account of women teachers 
engaged in higher and secondary education. The book 
will doubtless be welcomed by all those interested in 
teaching in its many branches. 
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Fiction 


The Lady Doc. By Carouine Lockuart. _ Illustrated. 
(Lippincott and Co. 6s.) 


HOSE to whom Wister’s “Virginian” is 
still a pleasant memory will welcome this 
book, for here is another of its kind. The 
sense of humour is not so pronounced, nor is 
the drama so intense, bit the same spirit that 
made the “ Virginian” an event is evident in “ The Lady 
Doc,” and the Far West is made alive and real for us 
again. Van Lennop is rather too shadowy for the part 
he plays, and Essie, who comes to her own at the end, 
betrays a similar weakness of portrayal on the author’s 
part, but these two slight sketches make the ruthless, 
ugly picture more effective, while Syme, the weak man 
who lost all—even to reputation—through shady com- 
pany promoting, makes an effective foil for her lady- 
ship. Though Wister’s quiet humour is missing, the 
broad, deep cuts which Miss Lockhart makes are highly 
effective. The struggles of Crowheart citizens to attain 
tone and prove themselves worthy of a place in the 
newly-formed “society” of the town are painted with 
relentless irony, and the interview between two ladies, 
who concluded a verbal war by resorting to a pair of 
scissors on the one side and a flowerpot on the other, is 
pure joy. “The Lady Doc,” we venture to predict, will 
win for itself a high place in current American fiction 
by reason of its author’s keen insight and human sym- 
pathy, and will probably gain favour among English 
readers in spite of any prejudice against a slight flavour 
of dialect. It is a live, gripping story, a book to be read 
at a sitting, and, even then, closed with reluctance. 





The Temple on the Hill. By Eusa pe Szasz. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE publishers insist on the fact that this story of 
Roumanian village life is not a translation, but is the 
direct writing of Madame de Szasz, and the point is well 
worthy of note. No translator, however skilled, can 
preserve in its entirety the sense which inspired the 
author of the original—the personality is lost, or rather 
it might be said that skilled translation is equivalent to 
dual authorship, for two personalities have to be 
reckoned with in assessing the work. Here, however, 
is a writer who thinks Roumanian thoughts in English, 
and thus opens up a new world of temperament and 
character to English readers. We are well aware of the 
kinship of the Slav races, and the fact that the Russian 
school has done much toward the portrayal of Slavonic 
people ; yet here is a distinctly new type of character 
described simply, gracefully, and with well-nigh all the 
charm of the world’s great folk-tales. This little book 
should make a place in modern literature, and we hope 
to hear more of its author. Venturing to offer a word 
of advice, we would point out that the “and ” with which 
so many senterices begin may weary some readers 
by its recurrence. Save for this, a slight and easily 





remedied fault, which will doubtless be amended in 
future works from the same source, we accord unqualified 
commendation to Madame de Szasz for her fine render- 
ing of scenes in Roumanian village life. 





A Regular Madam. By Avice Witson Fox. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 

WHEN Lady Barbara Burdone’s father married again, 
Lady Barbara, aged about sixteen, refused to be civil 
to her stepmother, and in consequence of this was sent 
away to a young ladies’ seminary—this was in the days 
before Wolfe took Quebec. After having shot a high- 
wayman with his own pistol, Lady Barbara contrived to 
run away with a French friend to Canada in search of a 
brother of hers. She found not only the brother, but a 
lover as well, and became the heroine of some marvellous 
adventures among Redskins and others. 

We do not like Barbara; she is a little too mannish 
for the time, although, so far as atmosphere is con- 
cerned, the book might have been written about any 
period. The close of the eighteenth century lends itself 
admirably to effective descriptive work, and it should be 
possible for an author to create a distinctive atmosphere 
when dealing with characters in this setting. It is, how- 
ever, entirely missing from this book. Miss Fox has not 
learned the art of implications, but “heaves” facts at 
her readers in a bald style which arouses resentment 
rather than conviction. Sympathetic portraiture, so 
necessary to a character of this kind, is non-existent 
here, and we do not get into close touch either with 
Barbara or the satellites who circle around her. 





The Wooing of Mifanwy. By Evita C. Kenyon. (Holden 
and Hardingham. 6s.) 


SETTING aside the fact that certain events and incidents, 
in the lives portrayed here, strain our sense of credibility, 
we would describe this work as a handbook of Welsh 
character and scenery, for the author has been at some 
patriotic pains to present Wales and the Welsh of the 
country districts. But against this praiseworthy effort 
must be set a leaning to melodrama, and stereotyped 
melodrama at that—the will that was suppressed and the 
inheritance that came to the right hands at the end are 
very, very old devices, and even when clothed in Welsh 
garb they fail to appear new. Mifanwy herself—and, by 
the way, we owe Miss Kenyon a debt of gratitude for 
giving us the pronunciation of that formidable-looking 
name—is mid-Victorian in many things; she weeps 
easily, and she talks in somewhat precise, didactic 
fashion, as if she were reciting something very carefully 
learned at a young ladies’ seminary of forty years ago. 
So, for that matter, do the other characters, and we feel 
their stiffness and resent it at times. On the whole, the 
English of the book is far from perfect, and we would 
draw special attention to the verses which Roland 
composed, presumably between the penultimate and 
concluding chapters ; these verses would probably sound 
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better in Welsh, but in English they rise to a suspicion 
that the author is lacking in a sense of humour. Still, 
there is much to commend in the story. The love of 
music and beauty, and the joy of life, form a text from 
which a sermon can always be preached, and Miss 
Kenyon, though no stylist, has a sense of these things to 
an extent which renders this—apparently her first effort 
—a welcome book. 





Swinburnian Byways 


T is profoundly to be hoped that no assiduous person 
will ever attempt a permanent revival of the fugitive 
pieces which Swinburne saw good to leave buried in the 
inaccessibility of private print. To him of all men, who 
was so sure of what he wanted to preserve and held the 
so wholesome opinion that an artist is the best judge of 
his own work, that would be a special insult. The use, 
however, which, it appears from his _ publisher's 
announcement, Mr. Edward Thomas has made of them 
in his recent monograph,* is justifiable and even 
admirable. Such stray data are priceless to the critic. 
A young poet’s work, even when rejected by the 
wisdom of years, has a psychological] interest to atone 
for any lack of artistic value. Swinburne himself— 
characteristically, for we are told he was boyish to the 
last—always showed a tenderness for his own earliest 
efforts; and in a letter to Mr. Thomas Wise, his biblio- 
grapher, there is just a hint of reluctance to accept 
George Meredith’s remonstrance with him for having 
produced “such a farrago of the most obvious common- 
places of my ordinary style” as “Cleopatra.” He ad- 
mitted, however, that the poem was not meant to be 
reproduced, and thought the motto the best thing about 
it. This would have been labelled “Old Play ” by Scott, 
but was for Swinburne, more circumstantially, “T. Hay- 
man, Fall of Antony, 1655.” It is “a chipping from the 
first (undergraduate) version of ‘ Chastelard.’” :— 


Her beauty might outface the jealous hours, 
Turn shame to love and pain to a tender sleep, 
And the strong nerve of hate to sloth and tears; 
Make spring rebellious in the sides of frost, 
Compel sweet blood into the husks of death, 
And from strange beasts enforce harsh courtesy. 


The poem was written to a picture by Frederick 
Sandys, for whose “Gentle Spring,” exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1865, Swinburne composed a pleasant 
sonnet which was printed in the catalogue. “Cleo- 
patra” belongs to the series of portraits of beautiful, 
luxurious women of the South and East, which was the 
fruit of the fusion of the influences of Rossetti and 
Baudelaire. It is not to be set beside “ Aholibah” or 
“The Masque of Queen Bersabe,” and was quite justly 
left out of “Poems and Ballads.” It was issued as a 
separate pamphlet in the same year (1866), a not in- 





* Algernon Charles Swinburne : 
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frequent practice of Swinburne’s; “ Laus Veneris” and 
“Dolores,” for instance, bemg thus printed. That 
“Cleopatra” is not without Swinburnian beauties, the 
following extracts will show :— 


Under those low, large lids of hers 

She hath the histories of all time; 

The fruit of foliage-stricken years ; 

The old seasons with their heavy chime 
That leaves its rhyme in the world’s ears. 


She sees the hand of death made bare, 

The ravelled riddle of the skies, 

The faces faded that were fair, 

The mouths made speechless that were wise, 
The hollow eyes and dusty hair. 


Her great grave beauty covers her 

As that sleek spoil beneath her feet 
Clothed once the anointed soothsayer ; 
The hallowing is gone forth from it 
Now, made unmeet for priests to wear. 


Some years earlier than this, Swinburne had had 
printed a little prose tale called “Dead Love,” which 
appeared first in Once-a-Week. This, his only work of 
fiction except “A Year’s Letters,” which was published 
serially in The Tatler and revived comparatively re- 
cently as “ Love’s Cross Currents,” belongs to the time 
when the poet was but a younger admirer of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. It is written in rather a pallid, archaic 
style, and might have been taken from some such old 
French chronicle as furnished the story of “ The Leper.” 
Jacques d’Aspremont slays Olivier de Bois-Percé in 
battle and is himself slain. Amaury de Jacqueville, 
Olivier’s cousin, takes the body to Yolande, Olivier’s 
widow, who at first heaps reproaches on it but after- 
wards finds it fair. She has it embalmed and kept in 
her chamber, and at length her love brings the dead to 
life. But Amaury, who is behind a curtain, breaks in 
on their delights and runs his sword through the lady. 
Jacques at once dies again. The bodies are burnt in the 
place reserved for witches, and an evil spirit flies from 


the mouth of Jacques. 


By which thing all men knew that the soul of this 
woman, for the folly of her sinful and most strange 
affection, was thus evidently given over to the delu- 
sion of the Evil One and the pains of condemnation. 


Still earlier work is to be found in magazines. 
Between 1849 and 1856 four poems appeared in Fraser's 
over the initials A. C. S. These, according to Mr. 
Gosse, in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” were 
sent to the editor by the boy’s proud mother. They 
are curiously unlike what one would expect from a bard 
of twelve years or so, being, to all appearances, the work 
of some quite uninspired versifier of decent abilities. 
They are very different from the four unsigned but 
characteristic contributions to the short-lived “ Under- 
graduate Papers,” the only three numbers of which 
appeared in 1858, when Swinburne was at Oxford. 
His share in this enterprise consisted of an article 
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on Marlowe and Webster, the first canto of a 
poem “Queen Yseult,” a burlesque review of an 


imaginary work, “The Monomaniac’s Tragedy, by | 


Ernest Wheldrake,” and an article on “Church 
Imperialism ”"—“a terrific onslaught on the French 
Empire and its clerical supporters—which must 
no doubt have contributed in no inconsiderable degree 
to bring about its ultimate collapse.” The article on 
the Elizabethans was by no means without presage of 
the notable work the poet was later to do in that field. 
What there is of “Queen Yseult” cannot be compared 
with Rossetti’s early work, but it has simplicity and re- 
straint, and is not without a certain sweetness and 
strength. Though there is no place for it in Swin- 
burne’s monument, it would do credit to quite a credit- 
able writer. 

The burlesque review, mere fooling as it is, has an 
interest by the way. It shows that the young author 
must, at the time of writing it, have been considerably 
preoccupied with Poe, as well as with the Frenchmen 
who had felt the American’s influence. Not only is the 
thing itself the sort of game that Poe in his more 
frivolous moments loved—there are more significant 
indications. The quotations from the book under review 
are, of course, the work of the exuberant reviewer. One 
of these is a sonnet on Louis Napoleon. It contains 
the words “senescent,” “scoriac,” “Titanic ’’—words 
which, wherever found, would recall the author of 
“Ulalume.” 

This is by no means Swinburne’s only effort as a 
humorist. After long anonymity he acknowledged and 
incorporated in his collected works the “ Heptalogia,” 
a series of parodies on himself and six prominent con- 
temporaries. Akin to these is “ Disgust: A Dramatic 
Monologue,” published in the Fortnightly for De- 
cember, 1881, in mockery of Tennyson’s “ Despair,” 
which had appeared in the Nineteenth Century a month 
earlier. None of these takes rank among the classics of 
parody, but they are treasurable as manifestations of the 
perennial buoyancy and zest which produced the 
doggerel “Ballad of Bulgarie” :-- 


The gentle Knight, Sir John de Bright 
(Of Brummagemme was he) 
Forth would he prance with lifted lance 
For love of Bulgarie. .... 


This, though not published until 1893, was written 
in 1876, and may be profitably compared with the “ Note 
of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade,” 
which belongs to the same year and is a strenuous in- 
dictment of Carlyle. Few great lyric poets have been 
successfully comic, and Swinburne’s efforts at least have 
a swing which makes them readable. 

Strange things result from the need to supply the 
demands of the bibliomaniac, and “ Swinburniana” is not 
without its doubtful items. There is, for instance, a 
two-page leaflet, masquerading as “Unpublished 
Verses” which, bearing the date 1866 on its title page, 
really saw the light in 1888. Mr. Wise in his biblio- 
graphy has exposed it as a piracy of double fraudulence, 
issued without the poet’s sanction and pretending to a 
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limited edition which is stultified by facts. What Mr. 
Wise did not notice is that these verses are none 
other than lines twenty-one to thirty-eight of 
the “Hesperia” of “Poems and Ballads,” in much 
disarray and with some actual verbal differences. 
Evidently part of the rough draft of that fine poem fell 
into hands as unscrupulous as unskilful. 

The “Unpublished Verses” are at least Swinburne’s 
own work. This cannot be said for another booklet 
which is acclaimed by the merchants. In 1883 a Christ- 
mas Annual, with the delightful title of “Walnuts for 
the Wise,” was announced, one of its attractions being 
some French verses entitled “ Dolorida,” by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. The poet at once wrote to the 
editor of the Pall Mali Gazette, stigmatising the an- 
nouncement as “a seasonable freak of jocose inven- 
tion.” Nevertheless, “Walnuts for the Wise” saw the 
light of day and in it “ Dolorida,” with an English ver- 
sion by Mr. George Moore. There were only eight lines 
of it. 

Combien de temps, dis, la belle, 

Dis, veux-tu m’étre fidéle ? 

Pour une nuit, pour un jour, 
Mon amour. 


L’Amour nous flatte et nous touche 
Du doigt, de l’ceil, de la bouche 
Pour un jour, pour une nuit, 

Et s’enfuit. 


These unremarkable verses will scarcely pass muster 
as the work of the author of the splendid poems to 
Gautier; and, as every one knows, Mr. Moore loves his 
little game. Yet they were not allowed to accompany 
“Walnuts for the Wise” to oblivion. They got into 
circulation as a leaflet entitled “In the Album of Adah 
Menken,” and as such have been eagerly sought after 
by collectors. This incident probably gave rise to the 
legend that Swinburne was responsible for part of 
“Infelicia,” the little book of poems, dedicated to 
Charles Dickens and adorned with a motto from “ Poems 
and Ballads,” which appeared in 1868 as its author's 
swan-song. Swinburne, like many another literary man 
of the ’sixties, was acquainted with that extraordinary 
woman Adah Menken, actress, poetess, adventuress; 
but he certainly did not write her poetry for her, and it 
has been stated on the unimpeachable authority of Mr. 
Watts Dunton that he considered “Infelicia” “the 
greatest rot ever published.” FRANCIS BICKLEY. 





Some Aspects of the Turkish 
Character. 


S in the case of most other races and people, the 
character of the Turk is a mixture of discordant 

and opposite characteristics, the most marked of which 
is his faculty of resignation, born of a blind belief in 
predestination. The Turks are of Mongolian origin, 


and upon the military autocracy of this warlike race was 
imposed the ascetic theocracy of the Arabs. The mixture 
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produced a race which was irresistible on the battlefield, 
and the Turks swept on in a conquering wave which, 
after flooding the fertile lands of Asia Minor, overflowed 
into Byzantium, and only spent itself against the walls 
of Vienna. 


But on their entry into Constantinople the fanatical 
Ottoman warriors came in contact with the most corrupt 
and effete civilisation that the world has ever known. 
Byzantium was a cesspool, polluting all the streams 
which flowed through its foetid waters. So the Tur- 
kish Sultans left their tents and went to live in the 
scented palaces of the erstwhile Greek Emperors, and 
as their desires grew, so the need arose of drawing more 
and more money from the conquered provinces. Mean- 
while their luxury, and the excesses of the harem, had 
sapped their energy for initiating sound methods of 
government ; they therefore entrusted the task of col- 
lecting revenues to the Pashas of provinces, to whose 
interest it was to extort the uttermost farthing from the 
downtrodden inhabitants irrespective of sound economic 
principles. 


The Turks have never been a constructive race. They 
did not attempt to create a centralised Empire as did 
the Romans. Their object has always been to obtain 
as rapidly as possible, and with a minimum expenditure 
of effort, a land in which to live and a plentiful revenue. 
The Turk has conquered those who were too weak to 
resist him; with the inhabitants of the mountains or 
frontiers he has compromised, so that his Empire is a 
patchwork of races and creeds, some enjoying complete 
autonomy, others a modified form of vassalage, others 
again practical freedom. 


The Turkish Government from the earliest times has 
resembled the headquarters staff of a general camped 
with his army in a hostile country, from which he is 
anxious to draw the maximum of supplies for his men. 
The result is that the Turks soon reduce every land 
which they conquer to a desert. To-day, in Thrace, the 
only roads, the only wells and fountains, the only decent 
buildings, are those left by the Romans, and the country 
which one thousand years ago was one of the principal 
granaries of Europe, is now little better than a thinly 
populated desert. 


The same thing is to be seen in Constantinople. 
When Constantine ruled in Byzantium it must have 
been one of the wonders of the world. Now the Hippo- 
drome and its thousand statues have disappeared; the 
palaces of the Byzantine Emperors no longer hang like 
marble dreams upon the shores of the Bosphorus ; Stam- 
boul is reduced to a rabbit warren of badly paved 
narrow streets, lined with tumble-down houses, with 
gangrened walls—picturesque enough, but with the 
bright hues of decay; the sanitary arrangements of the 
city are practically non-existent. The town still depends 
for its water supply on the old stone aqueduct of many 
arches, which Constantine built, but which for lack of 
repairs is rapidly falling to ruin. When a house 
tumbles or is burned down, no attempt is made to re- 
build it—the great fire three years ago destroyed 15,000 











houses in Stamboul, and the work of clearing and re- 
building has not yet been begun. 


Nor have the Turks initiated anything in the realms 
of art. They have, it is true, added a few disfiguring 
minarets to the erstwhile Christian churches of Stam- 
boul, and have built some beautiful mosques which, 
however, are faithful copies of Byzantine architecture. 


Mahomet’s doctrine of “ Kismet ”—the blind belief in 
the irrevocable decrees of fate—has stifled the life blood 
of the Ottoman Empire. Evolved among the warlike 
Arabs of the desert, at a time when the unsettled state 
of the country exposed rich and poor alike to sudden: 
death or ruin, it was doubtless an admirable creed, 
teaching the warrior to bear his reverses with 
equanimity. But when the fighting spirit began to 
die out, in the fertile plains of Anatolia, and in the 
conquered provinces of Europe, it became a doctrine of 
inertia ; a means of shifting human responsibility on to 
the shoulders of Allah. It is an admirable system of 
philosophy in so far as the happiness of the individual 
is concerned, for it teaches him to bear all forms of 
suffering with indifference, but it is the inveterate enemy 
of all progress. Thanks to it there is no wear and tear 
on the nervous system of the Turk, no useless fretting 
over the reverses of fortune; indeed, in the loose 
phraseology of every-day life, he is “ without nerves.” 


The ruling classes are hopelessly corrupt—they are 
forced into corruption in order to earn a living. Owing 
to the harem system, also, they have gradually lost most 
of the original characteristics of the Turk. Their 
fathers have married indiscriminately Circassian,. 
Georgian, Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek women; even 
English and French women have in some cases found 
their way into the harem. It is, therefore, somewhat 
anomalous to designate the ruling classes by the single 
title of Turks, as they are a heterogeneous lot with no 
clearly defined racial characteristics in coramon. Their: 
appearance is as varied as their breeding; those born 
of Circassian and Georgian mothers being the hand- 
somest, and those in whom the original Mongolian 
element has persisted, the least pleasing to look upon. 
On the whole a dark, rather semitic type, with dignified 
aquiline features and olive-tinted complexion, is the most 
persistent. All the variants, however, have three charac- 
teristics in common—their unfailing dignity, courtesy, 
and utter lack of moral courage. The Turks have, 
not without reason, been called the “ first gentlemen in 
Europe,” and their habitual dignity is equally marked. 
Unfortunately these two admirable qualities are counter- 
balanced by the third. They seldom possess sufficient 
moral courage to say “no” to a courteously-worded re- 
quest, with the result that their promises are only too 
often useless. Although the governing classes are 
generally corrupt, yet they possess a certain measure of 
honesty in their dishonesty, and once you have paid a 
Turkish official’s price, there is little danger that he will 
go back on his word. One feels that their corruption 
is due to the general rottenness of their government, 
and not to any inherent defect of character. 
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On the whole a pretty low standard of intelligence 
prevails among even the most advanced Turks, but 
they possess a large measure of a certain cynical cun- 
ming. Their constitutional disability for ever making 
a plan or for taking any form of voluntary action has 
earned them a reputation for political astuteness which 


‘they in no way deserve. So much for the upper classes, 
if we may talk about such in the democratic East. The 


peasants are of a different stamp. 

When we talk about the Turks we are wont to class 
in the same category Arabs, Kurds, Albanians, Anato- 
hans, and some twenty-eight other races, differing from 
each other, in some cases, as much as Englishmen and 
Frenchmen. The real Turks are the Anatolians, who 
are the most numerous, inhabit the most fertile pro- 
vinces of the Empire, and although by nature a peace- 
able race, provide most of the recruits for the army. 


‘They are of somewhat Mongolian aspect, with large 


round heads, high cheek bones, dark brown skins, and 


‘thick black beards. Their diet consists almost entirely 


of rice and other vegetables, consequently their intelli- 
gence is of a very low order. They are in reality little 
more intelligent than the oxen that draw their ploughs, 
and possess all the dull patience and tenacious vitality 
of these sluggish beasts. They are gentle, courteous, 
and hospitable—I myself have often been fed by poor 
peasants who have refused to take money in return for 
their hospitality. They are loving fathers and hus- 
bands, and their family life presents a charming picture 
of patriarchal simplicity. They are, in addition, hard 
working, and scrupulously honest, so that take them for 
all in all, they are an extremely lovable race. 


HERBERT SEABURY. 








Some New French Books 


ANY books have been written about Flaubert, but 
perhaps none has the interest of M. Louis Ber- 
‘rand’s latest work, “Gustave Flaubert,” probably 
because M. Bertrand is himself a celebrated modern 
writer, whose literary orientation was, like that of the 
great master of whom he speaks, decided by his sojourn 
in Algeria. Such a coincidence could not fail to strike 
him, and we notice that in his analysis of Flaubert’s 
genius he treats especially of the influence of the East 
and Africa as shown in Flaubert’s books. 

Louis Bertrand’s preceding works have all dealt 
more or less with Africa. He showed us the daily rivalries 
which animate the representatives of the innumerable 
races which have populated Africa for centuries, strug- 
gling against the emigrants, and he has excelled in de- 
picting that effervescence of nationalities which France 
is striving to subjugate by her soldiers and officials. But 
though he reveals real talent in the descriptions of the 
glowing life of Africa, it is as a critic that his realistic 
tendencies are put to their full valour. And this is why 
his study of Gustave Flaubert ranks amongst his best 
works. 








The innumerable papers left by the author of 
“Salammbo” after his death have been classified by Louis 
Bertrand. It is curious to see that the result of this 
classification is to abolish many of the legends which 
existed relative to Flaubert’s supposed difficulty in work- 
ing. Thanks to M. Bertrand’s precise affirmations and 
deductions, Flaubert appears to us as one to whom slow 
and arduous work was unknown and who possessed 
both facility and spontaneous and marvellously strong 
lyricism. He shows us, moreover, a man not wholly con- 
centrated in his writing, but one who took an active 
interest in the life of his time. He further declares that 
Flaubert ardently contested the desire artists have to 
participate in active life; they are not made to live— 
but to watch others live! 

From these brief descriptions of Flaubert’s method 
M. Bertrand passes to the second rule, that real art 
should be impersonal—because, paradoxical as it may 
seem, “ Flaubert saw in the impersonal method the most 
sure way for the artist to be conscious of his own con- 
science, of his own personality.” We will leave to M. 
Bertrand’s readers the pleasure of those pages in which 
he speaks of Africa, as only a great colorist could do. 
They are vigorous sketches, and should rank as some of 
the best passages of his work as a whole. 


It is most interesting to see how Gustave Flaubert 
composed his novels—and after analysing “La Tenta- 
tion de St. Antoine,” “ Salammbé,” “ L’Education Senti- 
mentale,” he ends his study by some notes taken from 
“Carnets” of Flaubert, which have not as yet been 
published. Some of the reflections contained therein 
are gems which reveal Flaubert as a real thinker, as 
well as a great artist. Otherwise he would not have 
said this :— 

“Celui qui ne dit pas de mal des femmes ne les aime 
point, puisque la maniére la plus profonde de sentir 
quelque chose est d’en souffrir.” 

M. Alfred Machard has just published a novel cailed 
“Les Cent Gosses,” a bitter and sad description of the 
lives of little children in the Parisian suburbs. All the 
squalor, the despair, the discouragement of those siser- 
able lives are depicted with terrible realism. The 
unhealthy promiscuity in which these children are 
brought up, their cruelty towards animals, their lack of 
idealism of any kind, form ample subjects for M. 
Machard’s pen. His book reminds me of some of Léon 
Frapié’s works on the children of the popular quarters 
of the great metropolis; but his observation is keener 
and more brutal than that of M. Frapié, and for that 
reason arrests more forcibly our attention. 

Feminine writers abound in France; they appear to 
have specialised in ardent and even erotic psychology. 
Their ego seems to interest them to so great a degree 
that they become hysterically unreal in depicting the 
torments, sensations, and aspirations of their poor little 
selves; no description however 7iszué will restrain them 
if they foresee the occasion of exhibiting themselves 
more completely, more absolutely to the cynically 
amused gaze of the public. It is, therefore, perfectly 
comprehensible that a man of talent and of wit should 
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have given himself the pleasure, and his literary sisters 
the lesson, of writing a book under a feminine 
pseudonym in which he chastises by the most ingenious 
of contrefacons their deliberate impropriety and style. 
“Incomparable ” is the title “Evelyne Moncceur ” has 
given’to his work. In it the defects of style, the high 
flown lyricism, the physical exaltation, attaining nearly a 
sort of chronic delirium, and the idiotic foolishness of 
the plot, are all cruelly flagellated by a terrible ironist 
and first-class writer. “L’Incomparable” is certainly 
the most amusing book published this season, and 
abounds in wit and satire. And though not precisely 
pour les jeunes filles, it will considerably divert both 
feminists and anti-feminists, and will, besides, consider- 
ably rejoice the latter. MARC LOGE. 





Salutary Obscurity in Religion and 
Literature 


HE Christian Year is rich in sensations. Its great 
festivals touch chords in hearts that are otherwise 
dumb to the music of religion; sentiment or association 
keeps the strings tense through all the loosenings of time. 
And there are other days, some not marked in the 
calendar to any special honour, that have their “ sursum 
corda” for scores of individual Christians, A hymn, 
a collect, a passage in the Bible, an anthem—any of 
them may contain for some particular soul the whole 
heart of religion. 

For ourselves, we have no doubt at all as to which 
is the’great moment, or rather the great season. It is 
the period of Advent, with its splendid liturgy and its 
stirring evangelical hymns; above all it is the prelude 
to Advent—that Sunday that takes its title from its 
wonderful collect, “Stir-up” Sunday. On that day we 
would not miss our morning church for half a kingdom, 
for on that day we know that we as Anglicans shall get 
—if we were Anglicans on no other Sunday, we should 
be so on “ Stir-up” Sunday—the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters of “Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher,” and, if we 
are lucky, that is to say in more years than not, a chapter 
of St. James. We are particular in our choice of a 
church for this service, that is whenever circumstances 
allow us a choice, and we speculate on the selection of 
the reader. To those who are like-minded with our- 
selves we would suggest that the safest church is that 
whose rector is a good reader; an artist of diction will 
never forego his privilege before such an opportunity. 
We may remark incidentally that at a great many 
churches, especially country churches, a most regrettable 
indifference is shown in this great matter of reading the 
lessons, which, we venture to believe, is often vastly 
more important than the sermon—“ this bad business of 
the sermon,” as Browning says, though in a rather 
special context. On the Sunday {n question we always 
Pray for a sermon that is either superlatively good or 
has nothing to do with the first lesson. 








We are fully aware that all these refinements of pre- 
caution, suggestive rather of the Epicure than of the 
Christian, may, if carried to excess, lead through reli- 
giosity from religion to irreligion. All we are pleading 
for, however, is to be allowed to cherish certain pre- 
ferences of taste, not to develop a new eclectic creed. 
Even among the severest Presbyterians of Scotland per- 
sonal taste is admitted, and orthodoxy is tempered by 
sermon-tasting on the most gastronomical lines. Into 
religion, especially the Christian religion, enters largely 
the spirit of childhood—the spirit of favouritism in liter- 
ature, the love of the oft-repeated favourite story or 
part of a story. Religion is a precious metal that needs 
its alloy, it is— 

Halb Kinderspiele 
Halb Gott im Herzen. 


We have said that our high expectations for “ Stir-up” 
Sunday are chastened by a dread of what the sermon 
may bring. We may add that last year our appre- 
hensions were disappointed in the most dazzling 
fashion; the preacher was the same as the reader, and 
he preached on the text of his first lesson. It is a charge 
against the Church of England that the “scholar and 
gentleman” plays too large a part in her ministrations, 
but for the reading of and the preaching on the two 
last chapters of “ Ecclesiastes” this ideal is beyond re- 
proach. Moreover, the words of the mysterious 
“Preacher” only resume their full significance when 
they are repeated or commented by one who is at the 
far end of life. If he have a tincture of “ Modernism” 
as well, it will be no great harm; the cultured obscur- 
antism of “ Ecclesiastes ” is fair game for all sorts of in- 
quirers. 

It seems curious, though no doubt an Anglican theo- 
logian could explain it, that two so widely different 
writers as James and the “Preacher” should 
generally be coupled together for the purposes of this 
Sunday. In some ways they are extraordinarily similar ; 
both, in our Authorised Version at any rate, are obscure 
and lucid by turns. But one was a man of culture, the 
other wholly unlearned ; one was a disillusioned moralist 
of few beliefs, the other a missionary zealot inspired 
with a robust faith. Both St. James and the author of 
“Ecclesiastes” are admirable instances of salutary 
obscurity in literature. With the former we suspect it 
is lack of art that is the cause of obscurity ; the difficulty 
of forcing out his meaning leads him through a series 
of hard sayings to a gem of literature and religion. 
Through what a wilderness of apparently inconsequent 
counsels and observations, often, it is true, of the highest 
poetical beauty, does he lead us to the conclusion, which, 
by the way, he does not treat as a conclusion :— 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. 


The brightest flash comes out of the darkest cloud. 
The obscurity of “ Ecclesiastes,” on the other hand, is 
due either to lacune in historical criticism or to a failure 
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to incorporate its results in the translation. The general 
meaning of the two chapters is invincibly clear, and, 
though sometimes the sequence of ideas is a little 
difficult, the meaning of most of the individual verses is 
within the reach of the slowest intelligence. But when 
we come to such passages as the following :— 


The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies, which are 
given from one shepherd ; 


Seas 
Give a portion to seven, and also to eight— 


what are we to think? Each passage has no doubt its 
explanation—most probably it has many explanations— 
but the commentary on “ Ecclesiastes” does not fall into 
everyone's hands. Nor would the elucidation of these 
particular passages solve the general problem of 
obscurity in literature or religion. It is the duty of the 
human mind to seek answers to all the questions that 
baffle it, but it is certain that its successes in this matter 
will be outnumbered by its failures. 

Personally we have arrived at a state of not wishing 
for an explanation of either of the passages we have 
quoted or of many others in sacred and profane litera- 
ture. There are many stanzas of Browning and Swin- 
burne, many verses of the Psalms that we could repeat 
from memory, with the liveliest pleasure and with 
moderate accuracy, but “As to the meaning, it’s what 
you please,” as Calverley says. These two verses of 
“Ecclesiastes ” have fitted themselves into their place as 
an integral part of one of the supreme pieces of litera- 
ture, and “meaning ” in their case “is no great matter.” 
But we will go further than this and assert that the 
occasional presence of a complete and unfathomable 
obscurity is of positive value to a work of art. We do 
not want to live in shadows, but a patch of shade here 
and there is good for the mental as well as for the 
physical eye. To preserve our attention we must have 
moments of pause; and this reminds us, in parenthesis, 
that we had long regarded as one of the best instances 


of salutary obscurity the line from the second part of 
“Faust ” :— 


Vier sind die Pausen nacht’ger Weile. 


It seems to open a world of imaginative possibilities to 
the reader, and at the same to awaken his attention for 
what is to follow. We have unfortunately seen a 
plausible explanation of the line, which, however, does 
not wholly destroy its imaginative qualities. 

We regard the two chapters of “Ecclesiastes” as a 
kind of inverted sonata, containing three movements, of 
which two are slow and severe, and the middle one rapid 
and passionate. We have experienced a kindred sensa- 
tion at a performance of the C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven. Here also we are confronted, though in a 
different manner, with the magic of the inexplicable. It 


is where the curious vague third movement merges into | 
the fourth; a succession of drum-taps, growing fainter | 


and fainter—an undefined and nearly inaudible rumour 


in the orchestra—a long period, or what seems a long 
period, of almost agonised suspense, and the great move- 
ment bursts in triumph on the ear. In the eleventh 
chapter of “ Ecclesiastes” we hear the drum-taps, we feel 
the suspense; in the twelfth comes the burst, not of 
triumph, but of inspiration, followed inevitably by the 
cold march of the recessional. And for the completeness 
of the miracle we have to thank the superlative skill of 
the translators, and their recognition of the virtue that 
lies in a beautiful obscurity. R. F. SMALLEY. 





Foreign Reviews 


Die DeutscHE RuNDSCHAU. 
OVEMBER _—In this and the following number are 
concluded Herr Fournier’s articles on “die 
Geheimpolizei auf dem Wiener Kongress.” In the 
course of character sketches of the princes and pleni- 
potentiaries many new lights are thrown on the personal 
factors at the Congress. The grievances of Frederick 
William III, the merits and demerits of Metternich, and 
the private reasons for disagreement between the latter 
and Alexander I are among the subjects retouched. 
Herr Johannes Haller tells the story of the military, 
diplomatic, and literary performances of AZneas Silvius 
Piccolomini, Pope Pius II. Herr Ermatinger’s account 
of Gottfried Keller and his relations with the Duncker 
household is brought to a conclusion. Herr Becher 
repeats in substance a lecture of his on the origins of 
life, and Herr Wendland discusses Schleiermacher as a 
politician and patriot. “Peter Pan” comes in for some 
very warm praise. 


Die AKADEMISCHE RUNDSCHAU. 

The first two numbers of this new educational monthly 
are full of interesting features. The general policy of 
the review is to call for more unity and organisation in 
German educational circles. Thus the first article of 
all, by Professor Wach, is a call to arms, a plea for 
freedom of research and for the defence of this freedom. 
In the second number Dr. Behrend develops the idea 
of organisation as leading to an economy of intellectual 
labour; much good work is wasted, because the same 
problem is being solved by many brains at the same 
time. The conditions of juristic study are calling forth 
much controversy in Germany to-day, and the subject 
is discussed in this periodical by many pens. Other 
particular subjects treated are the future of Leipzig 
University, by the great historian Professor Karl Lamp- 
recht, and the internal and external problems of the 
remaining faculties of Catholic theology. The only 
foreign subjects dealt with in these numbers are con- 
cerned with South America. 





Le MERCURE DE FRANCE. 
November 16.—M. Jules de Gaultier gives the first of 
| two enormous contributions, entitled “le Génie de Flau- 
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bert.” The novelist hardly appears till nearly the end 
of the discussion, which is mostly concerned with the 
psychology of “le Bovarysme,” or the inevitable human 
capacity for self-deception. M. André Lévy establishes 
that Chopin was not born in Lorraine. M. Gilbert 
Maire makes a slashing attack on the “nouvelle Sor- 
bonne ” and the new educational theories, and examines 
the grounds of other recent attacks with varying appro- 
bation. M. Davray, always judicious and worth read- 
ing, notices many new English books. A seaman con- 
tributes a most interesting analysis of the maritime 
expressions employed in a translation of Kipling. 


La REVUE. 

November 1.—An excellent number. M. Faguet 
writes on Mme. de Genlis, and M. Chuquet on the 
Bavarian officer, von Thiter, who has left souvenirs of 
most of the important incidents of 1870-1. A curious 
episode shows us the victorious Germans, at Balan, on 
the point of fleeing in panic, through the effect on their 
nerves of some over-zealous officers. M. Ragest gives 
an affectionate estimate of M. Boutrouz. Dr. Lowenthal 
deplores the fact that “la France produit plus de cercueils 
que de berceaux”; he attributes it to deliberate action 
rather than to racial exhaustion ; he sees no remedy but 
in better hygiene. The Balkans give rise to two articles, 
one unsigned and pessimistic, pointing to the Near East 
and Alsace as two permanent sources of danger, and 
denouncing official diplomacy, the other, by M. de 
Y'Harpe, emphasising the permanent quarrel between 
established Governments and the rights of nationalities. 
Two royal poets are discussed, the late Mikado and 
King Nicolas of Montenegro ; some of the latter’s poems 
are given, including that on the death of Prince Danilo. 

November 15.—Dr. Max Nordau is ethical about 
winter sports. M. Faguet notes the spiritual progress 
or changes of twenty years, @ propos of the republication 
of “Ames modernes,” by M. Henri Bordeaux. M. 
Cahuet communicates documents giving the story of 
Noél Santini, compatriot, soldier, and devoted body- 
servant of Napoleon, who, after a period at St. Helena, 
traversed Europe in the hope of stirring up sympathy 
for his master, spent some time in an Austrian prison, 
and ended as first custodian of the tomb of the Emperor 
at the Invalides. M. Moulet discusses the recent Con- 
gress of Moral Education. M. Frantz Jourdain pleads 
for a more rational homage in art to the past. 


La Revue BLeve. 

November 2.—The correspondence of Chateaubriand 
from Spain to the Prince de Polignac is continued ; 
Canning is on the point of “redressing the balance of 
the Old World,” and the literary diplomatist is puzzled. 
M. Félicien Pascal writes on “la Littérature Populaire 
Serbe,” with reference to a famous compendium of 1815. 
M. Gielly discusses the technical character of Italian 
art criticism. Captain Blaison reconstitutes the Belfort 
of 1813, on the eve of its first siege. M. R. Burnand 
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gives the history of the disabled soldiers of France up 
to the foundation of the “ Invalides.” 

November 9.—M. Paul Delombre, formerly Minister of 
Finance, lacerates the Budget of 1913 in this and the 
following numbers. Alcohol is to the fore; M. Joseph 
Reinach thinks the Représentation Proportionnelle will 
be a good specific, and M. de Fursac objects to heredi- 
tary drunkards in association with revolvers. M. Camille 
Julian examines some of the numerous forms of the 
“collegium” in Roman Gaul. M. Flat comments on 
the election of M. Charpentier, composer of “ Louise,” 
to the Académie des Beaux-Arts. M. L. Maury draws 
morals about morality in romance from M. Flat’s “le 
Frein.” 

November 16—M. Fournol describes the aspect of 
Stamboul at the beginning of the war, and is reminded 
of ancient Byzantium. M. Louis examines luminously 
the economic causes of the same war. M. Brevet con- 
cludes his study of Handel in this and the following 
number, ending with an apt comparison to Rubens. 
M. L. Maury is less impressed with M. Lasserre’s attack 
on the Sorbonne than M. Maire in the Mercure. 
M. Lux praises M, Dehérain’s “Dans [Atlantique,” 
lately noticed in THE ACADEMY. 


L’Action NATIONALE. 

M. Dauzat contributes to the November number a 
most instructive article on the language question in 
Belgium. He refuses to believe in the rivalry of French 
and Flemish as national tongues; “le Flamand, en 
Belgique, ne peut-étre assimilé qu’au Wallon et non au 
Frangais.” French is “une langue neutre,” essential to 
all, and superior to every dialect. M. Le Chatelier dis- 
cusses the situation in Morocco; he deprecates a policy 
of drift, counsels firmness, based on a republican ideal, 
and warns against the small-fry of Panislamism, who are 
homing to North Africa from all quarters. M. Andler 
denounces the imperialist wing of German Socialism, 
and especially their assumption that the Germans have 
a right to other people’s colonies. M. Andler points out 
that a Frenchman might, with equal justice, claim “les 
mines de la Belgique et quelque compensation sur la 
Ruhr,” because: he is short of coal and iron at home. 
M. Norel approves of present naval arrangements in the 
Mediterranean. 


Revue Critigue p’HisTorrRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 

November 2——M. G. Maspero discusses books on 
Egyptian pottery, by MM. Spiegelberg, Naville, and 
von Bissing. M. Loisy deals with books on the Odes 
of Solomon and with Professor Harnack’s work on the 
open Bible in pre-Reformation times. M. Biovés re- 
views M. Dehérain’s “ Dans l’Atlantique” and a book 
by M, Mancini on Bolivar and his times; also some 
important military works. 

November 9—M. Fossey reviews Mr. Hogarth’s 
volume on Hittite problems. M. Loisy notices a num- 
ber of books, among them the new edition of Holtz- 
mann’s “Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie,” 
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a book on Catholic dogma by Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
and one by M. Sabatier on modern French religion. 
M. Piquet discusses Dr. Panzer’s work on the origin of 
the German legend-cycles, and M. Hauser M. Colson’s 
vigorous criticism of modern sociological problems. 

Nov. 16.—MM. G. and J. Maspero deal with a number 
of Egyptological works. M. de Ridder discusses Herr 
Delbrueck’s work, “Hellenistiche Bauten in Latium.” 
Vols. IV and V of “Les Origines Diplomatiques de 
la Guerre de 1870-71 ” and M. Blondel’s “ Les Embarras 
de l’Allemagne,” all noticed at various periods in THE 
ACADEMY, receive attention. 


VaRIA. 

We have received the programme of “1’Université 
des Annales ” for 1912-13; it is as alluring as ever, and 
we should counsel anyone likely to spend part of the 
winter in Paris to procure a copy from the Direction, 
51, Rue Saint Georges. The journal of this movement 
contains the substance of all the lectures, and appears 
twice monthly. We have also received a German 
translation, by Herr Biichle, of the article of August 5, 
1911, in THE ACADEMY, on English Spelling Reform. 
Two pamphlets by M. Florian Parmentier are interest- 
ing, one an “ Appel de la Jeunesse ” to write, if it must 
write, with its heart, and the other expounding briefly 
the doctrine of “l’Impulsionnisme,” which calls on the 
artist to let instinct play its part, and leads to certain 
particular rules for poetry. 





The Magazines 


MONG the magazines this month we greet 

a newcomer in the British Review, or, 

to be more accurate, we welcome the old Oxford 
and Cambridge Review in its new guise. For 
in all essentials it is the same magazine. It is 
to be steered by the same editorial hand, and, to judge 
by the list of contributors, it is to be manned by the same 
crew. They pull wonderfully well together. Indeed, the 
-chief criticism one could make is that the persistence of 
the one chanty, whatever the individual theme or tone, 
is apt to become a little monotonous. To change the 
figure, there is a faint sound in many of the articles that 
an axe is being sedulously ground—and the sound is a 
little discomforting, as though we were being trapped 
unawares. In “Huxley and the Catholic Faith,” Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton sets about to prove that, inasmuch as 
Huxley’s conception of right and wrong was rigid and 
firm, and in clear contradiction to the idea of evolution 
that moral ideas were empirically acquired, therefore had 
his line of life been continued long enough it would have 
brought him to Catholicism. Unfortunately, however, 
the ways of life are not so intellectually pellucid as Mr. 
Chesterton’s argument. Mr. Gerald Maude reviews the 
recent life of George Tyrrell, in an article entitled 
“George Tyrrell in His Life and His ‘Life’” Among 
the more strictly literary articles is one of “The Faery 
Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” by Mr. W. T. Stace, that deals 








a little superficially with that one aspect of Mr. Yeats’ 
poetry, and an excellent article on “Falstaff: The 
English Comic Giant,” by Mr. W. L. George, though we 
indignantly deny the attribution of cowardice to that 
breeziest of cynics. 

In the English Review Mr. Frederic Harrison writes 
upon the year “1913.” We had scarcely expected him to 
give his tribute to the superstition attending the number 
13. He is probably unduly pessimistic about the year 
1913, but none can deny the earnestness of his prognosis. 
The central fact of the whole present position in inter- 
national affairs, he says, is in the ambition of Germany ; 
and since that ambition has been deflected from ene 
possible outlet by the sudden advent of the Balkan 
League standing between it and the Mediterranean, on 
the one hand, it must needs turn more actively upon 
England on the other, so runs the argument. And it 
would immediately turn to the subdual of Holland and 
Belgium. For this he has his advice, and the immediate 
part of it is a loan of £150,000,000 sterling. One of the 
most striking contributions among all the magazines, 
however, is the story in the same number by Mr. Ellis 
Roberts, entitled “ The Hill.” It is all the more interest- 
ing because it deals with a certain recovery of the old 
interests in Nature that is beginning to mark so much of 
the literature that is being written now. Mr. Norman 
Douglas writes on “ Modern Minstrelsy”” with a breezi- 
ness that is disarming when it is most disputatious, and 
he is disputatious enough in his manner not less than in 
his matter. “Aron” writes on “Democracy and Public 
Honours.” He deals capably and wisely with the 
hideous anomaly whereby the most justly distinguished 
men in the land—they who, by their very nationality, 
confer honour on the Motherland—are neglected, and 
have to endure very considerable privation, while com- 
mercial men of questionable merit are loaded with 
honours. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Maurice Hewlett has an excel- 
lent subject in “ The Windows,” which is rather spoilt in 
the making. It deals mainly with an aspect of the 
problem of multiple personality—we say mainly ad- 
visedly, for it rambles in the execution. He seems all 
the while to be coming near the thing he wishes to say, 
finally to leave it, however, without saying it. In the 
same magazine Mr. Howe writes wisely upon St. John 


Hankin’s plays in an essay entitled “St. John Hankin. 


and His Comedy of Recognition.” He steers his way 
justly between enthusiasm and the depreciation of 
Hankin’s dramatic work that has too largely prevailed to 
the moment. Mr. Howe unnecessarily avoids that critical 
analysis of it which certainly seems due, and for which 
he had so excellent an opportunity, but his appreciation 


| is a just one. Mr. Angus Hamilton relates his experiences 


as “A Captured War Correspondent.” An article that 
will be valued by many is by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
“ Hints on Sketching from Nature.” 

An essay on a subject that never ceases in its interest 
appears in the Nineteenth Century, by Professor Tyrrell, 
“Style in English Literature.” It is a subject that defies 
conclusion, but it has one great charm ; it invites plentiful 
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illustration. And to say that Dr. Tyrrell makes no 
attempt to force a conclusion, letting the desire for illus- 
tration have full play, is to infer that his article makes 
admirable reading. Mrs. Frederic Harrison writes 
“Some Thoughts About the Novel.” Her claim that the 
novelist “ does not photograph life, he sees it through his 
own personality; he also reveals and in a sense re- 
creates,” is as opportune as it is wise. Mr. G. R. S. Mead 
discusses with his usual learning and clearness “ Mystical 
Experiments on the Frontiers of Early Christendom.” 
Mr. Spielmann writes upon “ The Portraiture of G. F. 
Watts.” “Art is genius—photography i#-genious,” he 
declared, and on this Mr. Spielmann bases a fine appre- 
ciation. 

In the Quest for January there is, among the usual con- 
tributions of strictly mystical interest, one by Mr. T. S. 
Omond, on “ The Poems of F. W. H. Myers.” It is 
always good to see poets of the immediate past receive 
attention, for it is usually such poets that most need it, 
but in Mr. Omond’s hands this value is increased by the 
scholarly care of his article. Other good things in the 
same magazine are “ The Tragedy of Education,” by Mr. 
Edmond Holmes, and “Who Was Numenius?” by Dr. 
Guthrie. Mr. Mead, the editor, himself writes on 
“Dances and Banquets in Medieval Churches,” in an 
essay that makes a valuable contrast with the old rites 
of pre-Christian days. In the Cornhil/ Mr. Chevenix 
Trench has a deeply interesting article that he entitles 
“New Lamps for Old.” Primed with his classical learn- 
ing, he finds himself in Central India, and there all his 
learning, even to the entanglements of Grimm’s Law, 
finds itself reduplicated in the experience of the natives 
there. India, indeed, provides a good deal of the interest 
in the Cornhill, for Major MacMunn and Sir E. C. 
Cox both write on Indian subjects. Miss Emily Bucking- 
ham writes upon the discovery of Edmund Kean by Mr. 
Drury, sometime headmaster of Harrow, in her article 
“Found—An Actor!” Good stories are to be found in 
Harper's Magazine, but one of the best things is a 
paper by Mr. Newell Wardle, on “The People of the 
Flints,” in which he deals with the recent discovery of 
archeological remains in Arkansas. 


The Theatre 


More Holiday Plays 


HE producers of pantomime seem to have been 

particularly happy this year in choosing just the 

sort of thing that happens to suit their various theatres. 

For example, to take only the central houses, the per- 

formances at Drury Lane, the Lyceum, and Princes 

(Shaftesbury Avenue) can be seen by all without any 
sense of the twice-told tale. 





THE LYCEUM. 


Here Mr. Walter and Mr. F. Melville have evidently 
set themselves the task of presenting a pantomime that 
shall appeal to the popular sense of fun and lavish 





decoration. “The Forty Thieves,” as written by Mr. 
Maurice, gives excellent opportunities to an enormous 
company enlisted, largely, from the gayest of the music- 
halls. Thus Miss Daisy James is a Ganem with some 
already well-known songs, and such famous people as 
Little Zola, Mr. Johnnie Schofield, Mr. Dave O’Toole, 
Miss Lily Long, the Three Comerfords, and many others 
keep the broadly comic side of the entertainment at a 
merry pitch. There is, of course, a very comic donkey. 
A general air of the music-hall jollity plus some big and 
splendid scenes reigns now at the Lyceum, where a 
popular pantomime at popular prices is sure of popular 
patronage. 


THE PRINCES. 


Although belonging to the same managers and carried 
on for somewhat the same sort of public, this theatre 
offers a different, if equally gorgeous, entertainment. But 
the fact which gives distinction to the production is the 
appearance of Miss Elise Craven as “ Cinderella.” This 
actress has developed from the rather over-strained child 
of other days into a charming artist and clever dancer. 
In the beautiful environment provided at the Princes she 
gives a delightful performance, in which she is supported 
by a very merry and competent company. 


MATINEES AT THE STRAND. 


Mr. Louis Meyer has made one of his clever adven- 
tures here, and gives us a delightful vaudeville with the 
cheery title of “Nicely, Thanks.” In this collection of 
light humour and gay songs two companies—a little m 
the manner of the Follies, of course—entertain enormous 
audiences every afternoon. The Scamps and the Tatlers 
are led on by Mr. Wolseley Charles and Mr. Louis Rihl! 
to indulge in all sorts of amusing burlesque and lively 
caricature. It is the sort of performance that is always 
changing its fun but always remains amusing, bright, 
and laughable, so that one can go again and again with- 
out a hint of boredom. 


CHILDREN AND DANCES AT THE COURT. 


Miss Margaret Morris’s programme here is arranged 
with infinite skill. Firstly, there is the little ballet by 
Miss Dora Bright, “Monday’s Child,” in which the 
seven days of the week, assisted by a little boy as a 
lover, an irate mistress for the hard-working Thursday's 
child, and a charming chorus, dance through the old 
nursery rhyme in the most graceful and simplest manner. 
This happy idea is followed by a selection of dances by 
Miss Morris and the children she has made so completely 
at home, so easy and so beautiful on the stage. The 
selection is made from some thirty examples, and 
changed each day. Such pieces as Heller's “The 
Student and the Sprite” and Mendelssohn’s “ Scarf 
Dance” have been seen recently at the Kingsway 
Theatre, and are welcomed again with great applause. 
They are indeed delicate and delicious things filled with 
the spirit and beauty of youth. These are followed by 
Mr. Halcott Glover’s “Old People Young Again.” 
played by Miss Morris, Mr. Mark Hannam, and Mr. 
Fraser Outram with considerable skill. 
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No doubt the play is open to criticism; it misses 
being quite the mystic, fantastic comedy it might have 
been, but in an afternoon’s entertainment so filled with 
poetic charm all severity or irony would be sadly out 
of place. Lastly, Miss Morris has arranged the ever 
welcome “Cinderella” as a ballet for her clever little 
dancers, and never have the characters appeared more 
gay, pathetic, or attractive than in this clever setting, 
which combines the beauty of stage effects with the 
simplicity and directness of lively childhood. Thus the 
afternoon ends with the most original and alluring of 
the many inventions of the accomplished lady who 
reigns for the time being at the Court. Children love 
to see children on the stage, and nowhere in London— 
with so many theatres to select from—can so fully 
satisfying a performance be seen. Never have we met 
quite as bewitching a Fairy Godmother as Iris Rowe, 
never such amusing and charming Ugly Sisters as those 
of Flossie Jolley and Naomi Hedge. All the characters 
are perfect in their particular and different ways, and 
the imps and fairies who float and glide throughout the 
ballet add a touch of lively beauty to a production 
which is as near perfection as anything we are likely 
to see this season. 


EGAN MEw. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 
N Wednesday, Ist inst, we had a _ full-dress 
debate, the first for some time; it was 
on the new clause proposing to cut Ulster out 
of the Home Rule Bill. Carson led off in a 
speech sttidiously moderate in tone, but in deadly 
earnest. He has left his splendid practice to look after 
itself; he is not at all well, and has illness at home; 
yet he devotes day after day to leading the fight against 
the Bill with dogged obstinacy and devotion. He never 
gives way an inch, and to-day men said he was at the 
top of his form. Asquith recognised his sincerity in his 
reply, and until nearly the end the whole debate was 
on a high plane. He put a question which has since 
given cause for a good deal of surmise and speculation: 
“Tf Home Rule were submitted to the electorate, and the 
electorate deliberately approved of it, would Ulster 
assent to that decision?” 

When it came to the time for Bonar Law to reply, 
you could see he was quite worked up. He spoke at 
the rate of over 200 words a minute, and tapped the 
box in a way that is unusual with him. If the Govern- 
ment would submit the Bill to the country, and the 
country was in favour of Home Rule, he would not in 
any way encourage the resistance of Ulster. Indeed, 
that is the whole Unionist case ; the cause of the trouble 
is because the question has never been submitted to the 
electorate. The Leader of the Opposition referred to 
the hate that existed between the Nationalists and the 
Unionists in Ireland, and he firmly believed that the 
loyalists would rather be ruled by a foreign country than 
by Nationalists. Then the fat was in the fire. The 
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Ulstermen cheered, and the M£unisterialists counter- 
cheered. They thought this a blazing indiscretion on 
the part of the Unionist Leader, and when Churchill 
rose to conclude the debate there was an evil smile on 
his face. Someone said he looked a little like Brad- 
laugh, and I could see what was meant. No one 
exasperates the Unionists like Winston, but I think they 
were very unwise in not giving him a fair hearing to- 
night. When they allowed him to speak, he damaged 
his own case all the time. He twisted Bonar Law’s 
speech into a declaration that Ulster would prefer to be 
annexed by Germany. 


Winterton, ever a stormy-petrel, or rather stork, was 
up in a minute. “ What right have you to mention Ger- 
many?” The Speaker asked the noble lord not to 
interrupt, so Winterton turned it into a point of order. 
“Ts not the reference by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty deliberately provocative and calculated to 
cause ill-feeling between this country and Germany?” 
The Speaker took no notice, and Winston proceeded 
to pour oil on the flames, saying that Bonar Law be- 
lieved that persons in Ulster, with whom he sympathised 
so much that he was prepared to go and assist them 
in rebellion, would, rather than accept the Constitution 
under the British Crown that this Bill gave—— Here 
he was utterly drowned under shouts of “Under Red- 
mond, not under the Crown!” 


James Craig said “such misrepresentations were con- 
temptible.” Winston retorted that he might be angry 
if he valued the opinion of the hon. and gallant gentle- 
man, but he didn’t. Winston reminded the House that 
there must be a general election before the Irish Parlia- 
ment could commit any act of oppression or injury, and 
wound up with the amazing suggestion that, if the 
Unionists came back to power, they could easily cut 
Ulster out by means of a fresh Bill. 


Men shouted reminders that Asquith had said that 
“that would kill Home Rule” and “ Why not do it now?” 
The debate that had commenced on such a high level 
degenerated into a fierce altercation which very nearly 
led to serious disturbance; but the bell struck, the 
division was called, and the Government won by just 
under a hundred, which result was received with cheers 
and counter-cheers. 


After the storm, the calm. Thursday was as dull as 
ditch-water. | Members gossiped in the Lobby, and 
Unionists condemned the Daily Mail, although they 
laughed heartily at “F. C. G’s” amusing cartoon in 
the Westminster of Bonar Law looking with surprise 
at a smoking bombshell marked “ Ashton-under-Lyne 
Speech,” and saying, “I thought it was an egg I laid.” 
There seemed to be general approval of Lord Derby's 
speech in Lancashire, when he quoted the proverb that 
silence was golden at the present moment. 

The utmost loyalty to Bonar Law prevails on all sides. 
I have not heard a word against him, either by the 
extreme Free Fooders or the advanced Tariff Reformers. 
All agree to give him time to review the position. 


There were a lot of amendments as to safeguards, 
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but they were all swept away, George Wyndham object- 
ing to Birrell’s incurable levity. 

On Friday we again met at the uncomfortable hour 
of 11. Last week the Radicals tried to steal the 
cathedrals, and now they want all the border parishes 
which are partly in England. There are twenty of such 
parishes, and the acreage of them is more in England 
than Wales. Why should parishes thoroughly English 
in sentiment and population be disestablished at the 
will of Nonconformity? Llewelyn Williams gave us a 
lecture on English history, proving that England had 
never conquered Wales; indeed, as a matter of fact, 
according to him, Wales had conquered England. 
Whitley, the Chairman, pulled him up more than once 
for irrelevancy. We were beaten by 148, a larger 
majority than should have been possible ; but the divi- 
sion came earlier than was expected. 

Young Gladstone, who is always listened to with 
curious interest, begged that the half-and-half parishes 
belonging either to English churches or Welsh ones 
should be referred to the Welsh Commissioners to 
ascertain their wishes and determine whether they 
should be disestablished or not, 

Hobhouse, on behalf of the Government, objected. 
In principle the Bill was the geographical arez of Wales, 
and, besides, the principle of local option had been 
repudiated with considerable force by hon. members 
opposite as being applicable in this connection. So this 
was beaten, and then the Government proposed to 
amend the Bill by leaving out the names of the proposed 
Welsh Commissioners. As a matter of fact, there was a 
difficulty about getting first-class men to act at this 
juncture. Ellis Griffiths confessed—he was gracious 
enough to say—that one should be a Churchman. 


Grifith Boscawen, a fiery Welsh Churchman, called 
itan outrage. Why were not all Churchmen? Enemies 
of the Church might be appointed and do further injury. 
Robert Cecil roundly accused the Government of being 
obliged to approach some of their Welsh Radical sup- 
porters who were looking for jobs. 

McKenna declared he had asked no one, and not been 
refused by anyone. He promised that the House should 
have an opportunity of discussing the names before it 
parted with final control of the Bill. Rawlinson, from 
Cambridge, regarded the Home Secretary’s guarantee 
as absolutely valueless, whilst Wolmer said the Govern- 
ment were frightened to give the names because he 
knew they would not command confidence. After the 
experience of the Home Secretary at the Education 
Office, the Opposition were not prepared to give him 
a blank cheque. But it was all to no purpose. Argu- 
ments are no avail against the guillotine, and Clauses 
10, 11, and 12 were passed, leaving 33 amendments 
absolutely undiscussed. 

To the annoyance of everybody, the House did not 
tise till 5.15, and many lost their week-end trains, and 
what added to the inconvenience was that there were 
very few taxis about, owing to the strike. 

From the answers to the questions put by Lord Bal- 





carres on Monday, it is clear that it will be a considerable | with a view to equalising matters. 









time before the lawyers have decided whether Sir Stuart 
Samuel ought to vacate his seat or not. There is a 
large school of thinkers who are base enough to believe 
this is done deliberately. Later, we discussed how the 
disestablished and disendowed Church is to be put upon 
her feet again. Nonconformists having worked their 
wicked will upon it, declared with one accord that they 
had not the slightest wish or intention to dictate how 
Church people should manage their own affairs after 
they had been divorced from the State and robbed of 
their alimony; but the Bill—like all Bills drawn by 
this Government—is deplorably slovenly in detail. It 
declares with delightful vagueness that the Bishops, the 
clergy, and laity should meet and reconstitute them- 
selves. Mr. Murray Macdonald, a Nonconformist 
Radical, wanted to know who were “the laity.” Were 
they communicants or those baptised? Could the 
Bishops be trusted to make the meeting thoroughly 
representative? The Radicals said there would be no 
difficulty ; there was none when the Irish Church was 
disestablished, but it was pointed out that the Irish 
Church was a separate entity, whilst Wales was an in- 
tegral part of the Church of England. If you decline 
to put a definition of the laity into the Bill, what would 
happen if Welshmen who were not Churchmen got in 
and had a go at Church building? “Oh!” said Brynmor 
Jones, “you can rely upon Nonconformists not inter- 
fering.” Laurence Hardy wanted to know who was to 
have the definite legal authority to recommend a scheme 
to the Synod. Churchmen naturally wanted the Con- 
vocation and the House of Laymen to make the regula- 
tions; but this did not suit the Government, The 
Church of England was still established and endowed, 
and, if they resumed authority in Wales, where was the 
Bill and what had it done? “You must begin some- 
where,” said Joynson Hicks. He put the case in a nut- 
shell—or, rather, in an eggshell—by saying it is the 
old conundrum of the hen and the egg—which came 
first? “I will ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
he went on, with a twinkle in his eye, “because he is 
an authority on hens”; but the robber of roosts was 
not to be drawn. 


Anson pointed out that there seemed to be two bodies 
contemplated. Duke said the Bill was quite unintelligible 
on the point. Lord Robert Cecil said, “ You must either 
define the laity or leave it to the Convocation”; but 
it was all to no purpose. The amendment was lost, and 
a crop of litigation, as is the case with the Shops Act 
and many others, may be the result. From a sordid 
point of view, all lawyers ought to bless the Government. 


If the Irish House of Commons, which obviously 
will have a large Nationalist majority, has a difference 
with the Senate, which is supposed to be more 
Unionist in tone, the two bodies will add themselves 
together and divide on the question. 


On Tuesday Hildred Carlile, the quiet and deter- 
mined M.P. for Mid-Herts, made a capital speech in 
moving an amendment to increase the Senate to 100 
The boasted safe- 
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guard in the Senate was a sham.~ Birrell, however, 
would not budge, so it was defeated. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to proportional 
representation. The Bill presents a fine opportunity 
to try another experiment in the endeavour to give 
minorities a chance of representation. John Stuart 
Mill and other Radical philosophers have tried many 
plans, but all have failed in practice. The House was 
lazy and drowsy; all interest has gone out of the fight, 
so far as the House of Commons is concerned; and 
we listened to Mond as he expounded his theory. 

The isolated Unionists in the South and West of 
Ireland ought to have half a chance of representation. 
Redinond saw no harm in it.’ It had a fine flavour of 
generosity about it; so finally Asquith agreed to a 
strictly limited amendment to give proportional repre- 
sentation in some areas for three years as an experi- 
ment. It will be interesting tosee how many Unionists 
will be returned under this system. 

People gossiped in the Lobby about Ginnell’s daring 
in mentioning names in connection with the Dublin 
Crown Jewels Scandal and Bottomley’s ingenuity in 
not disclosing the name of the hooded M.P. supposed 
to be connected with the Eastbourne murder. 








Notes and News 


Mr. Elkin Mathews asks us to state that he has now 
moved from Vigo Street to larger and more convenient 


premises at 4, Cork Street, six doors from Bond 
Street, W. 


The United South African Register for 1913 has just 
made its appearance, and is more bulky than ever. It 
has. evidently established itself as the most up-to-date 
directory of South Africa, and is indispensable to all 
desirous of cultivating a trade with this growing Colony. 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., are the 
publishers. 


Lhe Musical Standard, the oldest musical weekly in 
England, is making a bold bid for popularity to cele- 
brate its fifty-first year of issue, by reducing its price 
from twopence to one penny weekly. The paper, more- 
over, will be considerably enlarged and generally im- 
proved in appearance, etc. A special feature of interest 
te musicians, professional and amateur, will be a series 
of competitions calculated to advance the study of the 
classics, for which a number of prizes will be awarded. 
Several well-known writers will contribute special articles 
to the new issues on the following subjects: Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Voice, A®sthetics and general musical 
topics. A special number has been prepared to give an 
idea of the scope of the new venture, and can be had 
post free on application to the Office, 83, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C. 


Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, the only correspondent 
during the Turkish War who had the good fortune to 
be present at the Battle of Lulu Burgas, and who was 
with the Turkish troops at the time of the disastrous 
retreat on the Chataldja lines, is writing a book of his 





experiences, entitled “The War in Thrace.” This will 
tell of the events which led up to the war, of the mobili- 
sation of the Turkish army, of the fateful Battle of Lulu 
Burgas, of the retreat of the Turks on Chataldja, and 
of the desperate efforts made by Abdullah Pasha to 
rally his scattered forces until the Bulgarian advance 
came to a standstill. The volume will contain photo- 
graphs taken by the author and others, also details which 
could not be telegraphed — partly on account of the 
Turkish censorship. It will be published at the end of 
January; in London by Mr. William Heinemann, and 
in New York by Messrs. George H. Doran and Com- 


pany. 


Among the recent acquisitions of the Department of 
Architecture and Sculpture in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the following, which have lately been placed 
on exhibition, are of particular interest: —A recumbent 
effigy of a knight in Reigate stone painted, gilt and deco- 
rated with gesso, purchased from the Lesnes Abbey 
Excavation Committee of the Woolwich Archeological 
Society with the consent of the Governors of Christ's 
Hospital, the owners of the freehold. This figure, which 
may be identified as commemorating a knight of the De 
Lucy family, is an admirable example of an English 
monumental effigy of the London school, dating from 
about 1320-1340. Three boldly designed capitals and 
one shaft of transitional type, dating from the end of 
the 12th century, were purchased from the same site. 
Two candle-bearing angels of carved limewood by the 
great Franconian sculptor Tilmann Riemenschneider 
(b. about 1468, d. 1531) were bought out of the funds 
bequeathed by the late Captain H. B. Murray, and .s 
small and exquisitely finished group in wood of t 
lamentation over the dead Christ, the work of a ag 4 
of the Middle Rhine district in the first half of the 16t 
century. Besides acquisitions by purchase, the a 
ment has been presented by Miss S. Mary Forbes = 
life-sized terra-cotta group of a mother nursing her baby, 
by Jules Dalou (b. 1838, d. 1902). This is — . 
a recess of the entrance hall immediately to the left 0 
the main entrance. 











—_———— 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LAaNcELOT LAWTON. 


THE PEACE DEADLOCK. 


HE Peace Conference has taken the course which 
from the outset shrewd observers of the situation 
prophesied to be inevitable. After considerable bar- 
gaining of a character somewhat resembling that em 
ployed by merchants in Oriental bazaars, the real point 
at issue has at last been revealed, and the world is not 
at all surprised to find that it is centred in the future 
possession of Adrianople. That the plenipotentiaries 
were fully cognisant of the fact that the success o 
otherwise of the negotiations were solely dependent 
upon a decision being arrived at as to the ownership of 
this city cannot for a moment be doubted. It is no less 
apparent from their tactics in the council chamber that 
both parties have relied upon the good offices of the 
Powers to extricate them from the difficulty. 
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We cannot forget that, when the proceedings at St. 
James’s Palace opened, Europe was more or less a house 
divided against itself. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Austria and Servia were then pointing bayonets at each 
other, and only the thrust of the arm was required to 
precipitate the shedding of blood. In the background 
stood Russia, who, with her sinister preparations for 
war, might have been likened to a man of sullen coun- 
tenance contemplating an act of sudden violence. More- 
over, there were rumours abroad that Austria, with 
malicious intent, was urging Turkey to continue hostili- 
ties. Was it, in all the circumstances, to be wondered 
at that the astute diplomatists of the Ottoman Empire, 
skilled as they are in the Oriental method of pitting 
one Power against the other, hoped to be in a position 
to make capital out of the manifest discord of Europe? 


But the noise of preparations for the coming of the 
dread Armageddon subsided, as it were, like the passing 
of harmless summer thunder, Around a conference 
table in Downing Street there assembled the Ambassa- 
dors of the Great Powers, and, as is customary when 
men meet together and frankly discuss their disagree- 
ments, the atmosphere began to clear. At first little 
was expected of this hastily improvised instrument. For 
that very reason the diplomatists set out upon their task 
under conditions favourable to calm and candid delibera- 
tion. For, freed as they were from the strain of having 
to live up to the expectations of an optimistic public 
opinion, unaffected by those stately surroundings which 
have imparted undue solemnity to the exclusion of sense 
at other similar gatherings of historic memory—notably 
the Berlin Conference—and unrestricted by the necessity 
to insist that accomplished fact should be distorted to 
fit in to antediluvian formula, they have been able to 
speak their minds freely as men of vision and of reason. 
Before any meeting took place, Sir Edward Grey 
cautiously announced that the assembly was to be non- 
committal and informal, and it therefore becomes appa- 
rent that. the success already achieved has surpassed 
the most confident hopes of the world’s diplomatists. 
The delicate question of an outlet for Servia on the 
Adriatic coast was promptly settled in a statesmanlike 
manner, and thus an issue which had spread wide the 
belief that any day might dawn to find Europe at war 
was finally removed from the region of controversy. 


There remained, then, before the Powers two ex- 
tremely difficult tasks—the first, to employ their good 
offices so as to bring about peace between Turkey and 
the Allies; the second, to arrive at some decision cs 
to the boundaries of Albania, the new State that is to 
be born into the world. This last problem is one having 
a close bearing upon the peace of Europe, for so Ieng 
as it remains unsolved the frontiers of Austria and 
Russia will continue to be lined with bayonets. 

And here,. perhaps, we may be justified in hazarding 
a prophecy as to the course of future events. Before 
doing so, however, it is necessary to emphasise that 
which all who are intimately acquainted with the situa- 
tion know to be true—no single Power in Europe desires 
War at the present stage, and more than one Power, if 








for no other consideration than those involved in 
financial and internal questions, is unprepared for war. 
When we arrive at the conclusion that, without excep- 
tion, all the issues engaging the attention of diplomacy 
are capable of a solution, if such be honestly desired, 
then the final opinion is not unwarranted that the immi- 
nence of a European war does not enter the category 
of reasonable possibilities. So far, to employ language 
peculiarly Japanese, “the programme has been carried 
out as prearranged.” 


In spite of the fact that the Peace negotiations have 
reached that stage which for ominous purpose has been 
termed “ suspension,” there is no doubt that the deadlock 
contemplated as a preliminary to the next measure, 
pressure from the Powers, has arisen, That the Powers 
will exert this pressure seems to be now a foregone 
conclusion. Consequently the second part of “the 
programme as prearranged” is about to be carried out. 
The side of the scales into which European diplomacy 
will throw its weight is equally clear. Turkey will be 
persuaded—or, to be more accurate, bidden—to surren- 
der Adrianople, a citadel which, if all accounts are to be 
believed, cannot long delay capitulation. But pro- 
vision will rightly be made for the retention and proper 
protection of the sacred places within the Holy City of 
Thrace. The Adrianople question decided, in the sense 
which I have indicated, there is left another source 
of friction arising from the demands of the Allies that 
an indemnity shall be paid. Here the firm stand which 
the Turks have taken in regard to Adrianople will serve 
them in good stead. Whatever views may be enter- 
tained as to the exact degree of moral progress made 
by the world within recent years, there can be no doubt 
that public opinion would severely condemn the renewal 
of the war for monetary considerations. It was, let us 
recall, this fear of public opinion that induced the 
Japanese to forego an indemnity in their peace 
negotiations with Russia at Portsmouth. The 
Allies therefore will be well advised in graciously 
yielding on this point; and we may assure 
them that they will gain in another direction, and one 
of far greater importance to them as States on the 
threshold of national ambition—the esteem of the world, 
with the attendant advantages to be derived from access 
to the coffers of the world. 


Before concluding this article, and while at the same 
time requesting the reader to bear in mind the con- 
siderations already set forth, the writer would like to 
give a brief summary, derived from authoritative 
sources, of the position taken up by both sides. The 
Turkish delegates, ignoring for the moment the fact that 
the question of an indemnity remains to be discussed. 
declare that the Allies have permitted no basis for dis- 
cussion ; that, in short, from the outset the Conference 
has been futile because their antagonists, having pre- 
sented their terms, insisted upon the unreserved accept- 
ance of these terms. To the suggestion that they have 
taken no account of the accomplished facts arising out 
of the war, they reply that they have ceded the vast 
territory of Macedonia, have relinquished valuable 
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rights in Crete, and are prepared for the rectification of 


the Turco-Bulgarian frontier. Moreover, they urge 
that altogether apart from the circumstance that 
Adrianople still flies the Crescent flag, the abandon- 
ment of that city would mean surrendering the key to 
Constantinople, that in the future it would place their 
capital at the mercy of Bulgaria, and that, in effect, it 
would imply that they had been driven out of Europe. 
They contend that their retention in Europe as a terri- 
torial factor is essential for the maintenance of the 
European equilibrium. Beneath these arguments lies 
the truth that no Ottoman Government that consented 
to cede Adrianople could survive; and also it is not 
inconceivable that resistance at this stage is a 
manoeuvre anticipatory of the raising of the indemnity 
question. It is here that European diplomacy may 
assist Turkish embarrassment. Public opinion in the 
Ottoman Empire might be expected to yield to the logic 
presented by pressure from the Powers, where it would 
refuse tamely to submit to what might be considered the 
humiliation involved in compliance with the peremptory 
demands of the Allies. In the meantime, hoping to 
make the best out of a forlorn situation, it pleases the 
Ottoman diplomatists to refer to the incontestable fact 
that the Powers, who at one time expressed their de- 
termination to uphold the statws guo, have in the hour of 
trial turned their backs upon them. 

The case of the Balkan Allies is short and concise. 
They contend that the Sultan and his advisers should 
have contemplated the contingency of the present situa- 
tion at the moment when the order was given to the 
Turkish armies to advance against “Our little neigh- 
bours.” © They assert that while Adrianople may be 
the key to Constantinople, it is beyond dispute that the 
citadel is so situated geographically that without its 
cession the peace and security of Bulgaria cannot be 
assured; in any case, they argue that Adrianople is 
doomed to an early capitulation. To the statement of 
the Turks that they have already ceded vast territories, 
the Allies attach the reservation that these are 
diminished by reason of the decision of the Powers to 
take Albania from them. 


MOTORING 


HE wide-spread dissatisfaction amongst private 
motorists at the vagaries of the R.A.C. during 

the last twelve months seems to be rapidly growing in 
intensity, and it is evident that in the near future the 
Club will have to face organised opposition on a serious 
scale and from quarters which it will be impossible for the 
Committee toignore. Even the Motor, the most widely- 
circulated and influential organ of the motor press, has 
now openly joined the ranks of the malcontents, andasks, 
**in all seriousness and with deliberation,” whether the 
Royal Automobile Club is not losing its hold upon motor- 
ists. ‘‘ There is no gainsaying the fact,” says our contem- 
porary, ‘‘that there is a growing feeling among the 
rank and file of motorists that too little is being done 














to preserve their interests, and that what is being done 
is too long-drawn-out and intangible.” The specific 
charges against the Club aré that it is apathetic and 
indifferent where the interests of the private motorist 
are concerned, and that its actions and policy are more 
or less dictated by the trade influence which has crept 
into its ranks and which is also represented externally 
by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders— 
the powertul organisation of motor car, tyre, and acces- 
sory makers which is now almost on a par with the 
American Trusts to all intents and purposes. This, of 
course, is diametrically opposed to the real function for 
which the Club was founded, and for which it still 
ostensibly exists, namely, the promotion of the interests 
of the private motorist. 

As an instance of apathy on the part of the Club 
may be mentioned the pressing petrol question, to find 
a solution of which the so-called Petrol Committee 
was constituted. The practical achievements of this 
committee so far are absolutely nil, and still the 
“enquiry,” as the Motor remarks, “drags on its 
weary course like the famous case of ‘ Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce ;’” and then there are the taxation anomalies 
and the home-produced fuel question, both matters of 
vital importance to the motorist, respecting which the 
Club is doing little or nothing. Its extraordinary 
behaviour with regard to the tyre test is a matter of 
common knowledge, and it is principally this which 
has brought the general dissatisfaction to a focus. 
Until the direct charges of ‘“‘trade influence” and 
prevarication levelled against the Club in this con- 
nection are refuted—of which there seems no likelihood 
whatever—the “‘ premier motoring organization of the 
world” stands self-condemned in the eyes of all 
observers. 


The taxicab strike which commenced last week still 
continues at the time of writing, and one is tempted to 
hope that it will do so indefinitely. If the emoluments 
of the drivers are really so small as they are repre- 
sented to be by the men themselves and their trade 
union officials, the strikers are entitled to the public 
sympathy; but there is considerable doubt on this 
point, as it is quite impossible to secure trustworthy 
data as to the amount received by the men in the form 
of gratuities from their “‘ fares,” and it is difficult to 
believe that they could have been so apparently content 
with their professed weekly earnings under the old 
order of things. In any case, however, the absence of 
more than half of them from the London streets has 
been an unmitigated boon to the pedestrian, and seems 


to have caused very little inconvenience to anybody. 

In order to complete the fusion of the businesses of 
S. F. Edge, Limited, and D. Napier & Son, Limited, it 
has become necessary, in conformity with the Com- 
panies’ (Consolidation) Act, for the first-mentioned to 
go into voluntary liquidation, the fusion being effected 
by Messrs. Napier purchasing the whole of the assets of 
Messrs. Edge, Limited, upon terms acceptable to the 
shareholders of the latter. All the liabilities and con- 
tracts of S. F. Edge, Limited, will be taken over and 
discharged by Messrs. Napier, and the sales department 
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of the united businesses will be carried on as heretofore 


at 14, New Burlington Street. There will be no 
alterations either in the staff or the organization, except 
such as may be necessary to give customers the full 
advantages which will accrue from the union in one 
Company of the manufacturing and sales departments 
of Napier cars. 

At the last meeting of the International Association 
of Recognised Automobile Clubs the following perform- 
ances by a 15.9 h.p. Sunbeam car were passed as world’s 
records :—goo miles record, 1,000 miles record, 12 hours 
record, and 13 hours record. The Brooklands records 
established during 1912 are given by the Brooklands 
Automobile Racing Club as follows:—Class B—Arrol 
Johnston, one hour to six hours, and 50 miles to 300 
miles ; Class E—Sunbeam, one hour to thirteen hours, 
and 100 miles to 1,000 miles; Vauxhall, 50 miles; 
Class J—Lorraine-Dietrich, one hour to six hours, and 
50 to 500 miles. 

It is announced that Mr. S. F. Edge has accepted the 
position of Chairman of the United Motor Industries, 
Ltd., the well-known motor accessory house in Poland 
Street, W., Mr. Rodakowski having resigned the chair- 
manship and taken up the post of Managing Director. 
It was difficult to believe that Mr. Edge could have 
entirely severed his active participation in the motor 
industry in view of the pre-eminent position he has 
occupied in it from the beginning, and no great surprise 
will therefore be felt at the announcement. The Poland 
Street firm is to be congratulated on having secured 
the co-operation of a motorist of such business acumen 


and unrivalled practical experience. 
R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





T would appear that the Allies have come to terms 

with Turkey. Perhaps all the opponents think dis- 

__ cretion safest. For they do not know what the future 
will bring forth. There is a nasty unspoken thought in 
the mind of all of us that prevents us from being confi- 
dent. We cannot help feeling that the peace practically 
arranged between the small Powers is but the calm that 
comes before a big storm. France is uneasy. The big 
Credit Foncier loan, in spite of prodigious advertise- 
ment and great preparation, has not gone well. The 
people are hoarding. They do not believe the stories of 
peace. 

Here the new issues are not successful. The British 
Empire Trust has asked for debentures upon the British 
Columbia Electric Railway—a very reasonable demand, 
and one that should attract the public. The name of 
Gunther should draw money for the Alto Parana. Some 
of these timber companies have been very successful, and 
the one for which funds are now required has made profits 
in the past. The Kelantan Copra Co. is a long shot. 
Those who wish to lock up their money for six years, and 
they are few, will subscribe. The project is honest. The 








the Eastern Development Co. would seem a hopeless en- 
terprise mainly because insufficient cash has been pro- 
vided. To develop such schemes many hundreds of 
thousands will be needed. The Kansas Terminal, with 
its formidable list of guarantors, seems as safe as any- 
thing can be. Indeed, many people look upon these 
Terminal Bonds, of which one block has already been 
placed on the London market, as the soundest investment 
in the United States. But a guarantee is only a paper 
asset after all, and I should like something more substan- 
tial, though 12 guarantees is carrying the thing rather 
far. Another very gilt-edged Yankee issue is the Libe- 
rian Bond, backed by every big firm in the States, and 
blessed by most of the Great Powers—and all done 
in order to catch the nigger vote in the United 
States ! 

\Money has not grown much cheaper in spite of the 
turn of the year. Neither do I think that it will until all . 
our alarms vanish. Gold has been hoarded in France, in 
Germany, in Austria, in Egypt, and in India. We 
control the gold output of the world ; therefore we uphold 
a gold standard, but there are times when our policy 
appears expensive. It does so to-day. If the world 
grows much bigger and its trade improves in proportion 
we shall have to reconsider the currency question. There 
is not enough gold to go round. France and Russia hold 
huge hoards, and India sucks up gold like a sponge. We 
trade on a minimum quantity, thanks to our cheque sys- 
tem, but we often sail too close to the wind, and Ger- 
many habitually takes quite mad risks. If war came she 
would find her mistake. 

FOREIGNERS are uninteresting. No change occurs, and 
no trade is done in any stocks except Peruvians and 
Tintos, which are the gambling counters of the market. 
Austria needs a new loan, but at the moment cannot find 
anyone to lend. She is now trying London. She failed 
in New York and in Paris, and there is no hope of either 
Berlin or St. Petersburg. Italy also must have cash, 
but all her arrangements have been completed, and we 
may expect the issue any week. Dozens of Russian rail- 
way loans must be made in Paris during the next few 
months, for huge railway schemes have been begun. 
Japan would like to borrow, but the partial failure of her 
rice crop makes one more nail in the coffin of this ex- 
travagant little nation. If the crop fails again next 
season I can see nothing but default—unless, of course, 
she makes a dash on either India or China. 

Home Rais are full of dividend and look very cheap. 
Some of the roads have done remarkably well. Great 
Central by some is promised a dividend on 1891 Prefer- 
ence. I think this too sanguine. But 1889 will get paid 
in full. The loss on the coal strike will prevent any 
bigger distribution. | Midland has also had a splendid 
half-year and should pay the same dividend as last year 
on the Deferred. Great Northern Deferred will find their 
dividend cut—here the strike loss affects the position. The 
L. and N. W. R. shows a large increase in gross and may 
increase the dividend by one half per cent.—some say 
? per cent. Great Western has also had a good half- 
year and 4 per cent. increase seems certain—perhaps 
more. North Eastern may have spent much on the re- 
cent strike, but will perhaps squeeze out an extra 4 per 
cent. Great Eastern has not done well, though some 
say an increase is assured. But I am not sanguine. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have done moderately well and 
will pay 4 per cent. more. District has again improved, but 
L.B. and S.C. have had a poor half-year. South Western 
have done worse than any of the southern lines and must 
miss Scotter, for since he died the line has steadily de- 
teriorated. Even the despised South-Eastern and Chat- 
ham show better increases than L. and S. W. R., and 
perhaps the former will increase its dividend. Taken all 
round the gross return is splendid. But the wages bill 
will be high and the Insurance Act will cost a great deal. 


Liwadzi company looks attractive as a small gamble, but | Coal, iron, steel and copper have all been high, so we 
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must not be too sanguine about the future. Yet I say 
that those who buy Home Rails to-day are buying sound 
five per cent. investments and can hardly lose money. 

YANKEES got a bad shock when it was found that the 
Supreme Court upheld the Attorney’s decision. I see 
little in this and I should advise my readers to buy 
Unions. They are too cheap. Milwaukees have been 
bought, but the recent Reading decision is not now 
thought to be favourable. Southern Pacifics have also 
been sold. There is little ‘‘bull’’ account, and I thinkthe two 
American Rails quite good purchases. The prosecution 
of the railroads and the politician is a species of black- 
mail, and the public, which for some time backed the poli- 
tician, is now turning round. It is said that Lawson 
having made a tour of the C.P.R. has begun a ‘‘bear”’ 
campaign. Not because he thinks the road rotten, but be- 
cause he finds it so good that he and his friends want to 
buy in. 

RuBBER spurts, dies down, and then spurts again. The 
dealers inside say that they smell a small boom coming 
along in the cheap shares. But I do not see any cheap 
shares. The Braunston report was good, but at the price 
of £2 discounts the future by about two years. It 
is bad enough to buy shares that pay 10 per cent., but 
to buy to pay Io per cent. in two years is madness. I 
must fall back upon my old favourites—Pataling, Cicely, 
Batu Caves, Bukit Rajah. 

O1.—There is a serious revolt in Russia against the rig 
in the price of oil. Even the Vladikafkas Railway, which 
gets its traffic by carrying oil, cries out that it will have to 
use coal. The riggers will overdo the boom and a col- 
lapse may come. The Maikop Amalgamation was rushed 
through in the dead days of Christmas and the Stock 
Exchange is angry. It is bad policy to quarrel with the 
Stock Exchange. The Company has no chance of 
success, because only £50,000 is set aside for working 
capital. 

MrnEs are not spoken about in the City. The only talk 
is of dredging. Spanish Goldfields is to dredge in Spain 
and all the Yankees have taken up land round Leon. The 
Siamese tin shares had a big jump. This is a good com- 
pany, though overvalued. Malayan Tin is also good. 
Indeed all these tin and gold dredging shows are to be 
taken in hand this spring and we may get a boom. 
oo capitalised and carefully tested they should do 
well. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Marconi circular had a bad effect 
on the market and more puffs had to be put in the papers. 
But the House does not like puffs. It smells a rat. The 
Marconi spoils a good case by over-insistence. A wild 
cat scheme called the Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine is 
going to take advantage of the petrol strike. It should 
be carefully avoided. The Brunner Mond new issue will 
give holders in this fine industrial a handsome bonus, and 
the shares will be eagerly applied for. 

RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


INNER CIRCLES OF SOCIALISM. 
To the Editor of THE Acapemy. 
Page 15, line 38, Jan. 4, 1912. 

Owing to my bad handwriting the printers have made 
one sentence of mine into nonsense. They have made 
me say: ‘‘ have a fatal habit of becoming prosperous !”’ 
It should have been “‘ fissiparous ! ”’ 


LEAGUE FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION AND THE UNION. 
To the Editor of THe AcADEmy. 

Sir,—I am in entire sympathy with the movement to 
defend the Constitution and with the suggestion of your 
correspondent that an appeal should be made to the 
Crown. It was in fact fairly obvious to any reflector at 








the time of the passing of the Parliament Bill that if the 
veto of the House of Lords was to be abolished the veto 
of the Crown must be revived, and that has been admitted 
by a Radical Member in a letter to the Times. Anyhow, 
it is not too much to assert that the Royal signature can 
scarcely be affixed against the consent of the Lords to bills 
to break up the Empire, to despoil the Church, and, 
above all, to log-roll the franchise in the interests of one 
party, without the gravest consequences. This is the 
plight to which undiluted ‘‘Asquithism’’ has reduced us. 
Meanwhile our flag is flagrantly insulted in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. Lloyd George is kind enough to 
declare that ‘‘unless the English Church is very careful it 
will be her turn next’’ for disestablishment. This is the 
kind of vulgar bullying tyranny under which we are asked 
to sit down. Yours truly, 


London, W. ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Your patience must be nearly exhausted by the 
Bacon-Shakespeare correspondence, cheered and enlight- 
ened as it is by the letters of Mr. Tom Jones and Prof. 
Hoar, obscured and depressed by the fanatical effusions 
from Carlton House Terrace, whose writer quotes largely, 
and boasts of his fine library. Might we not apply to 
him the saying of Festus to St. Paul: ‘‘ Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad’’? 
This note is only to protest once more against the un- 
speakable folly and bad taste in describing William 
Shakespeare as ‘“‘the illiterate, drunken clown of Strat- 
ford.’’ Susannah, eldest daughter of Shakespeare, wife 
of Dr. Hall of Stratford, died in July 1649, and was 
buried in Stratford Church near her immortal father. 
The first four lines of the inscription above her grave are 
these :-— 

‘‘ Witty above her Sexe, but that’s not all, 
Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall, 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholly of him with whom she’s now in blisse.”’ 

How does Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence accommodate 
such a sentiment, and very many others of the same kind, 
with his elegant phrase? I am, Sir, yours truly, 

James R. FEeRcusson. 

Bordlands, West Linton, Peeblesshire. 

Dec. 31, 1912. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. A CHALLENGE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 
Sir,—Baconians have never read Bacon, or they would 
find in the ‘‘Advancement of Learning, Book II, Chap- 
ter iv, a complete refutation of their theory. Bacon here 
gives his views on Poetry. Let us take them in detail : 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK IN POWDER FORM. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR 
ALL AGES. 
DELICIOUS, NOURISHING AND REFRESHING. 
The wholesome nutrition of pure rich milk and choice malted grain, 
supplying strength and vigour, with little tax on digestion. 


Requires no cooking. 
Used instead of tea, coffee, or cocoa at meals, develops healthy bodies and 
clear brains. Equally useful to the vigorous and the weak, the business or 
professional man, the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 





An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot before retiring. 


In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/~, at all Chemists and Stores. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. ENGLAND. 
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1. He divides poetry into Epic, Dramatic, and Alle- 
gorical. He does not even consider Lyric or Emotional 
Poetry. So he cannot be the author of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets—the most wonderful Lyric Poems in the world. 

2. He says that the chief function of the Drama is to 
show us a world where the wicked are always punished, 
and the good always rewarded, and thus comfort us in 
adversity. This is exactly what we do not find in ‘‘Lear,”’ 
“Othello,’”? or ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.”’ 

3. He considers the only functions of poetry to be 
purely utilitarian. Poetry conveys moral teaching in a 
palatable form— it is the jam that conceals the medicine. 
It puts history into rhyme, and so enables the budding 
politician to remember it more easily. Even so the Cam- 
bridge freshman learns his Paley—or did. Fancy a 
supreme artist like Shakespeare writing in this strain! 
In precisely the same way, we may see in Bacon’s ‘‘Essay 
of Love,’’ convincing proof that he could not have written 
“Romeo and Juliet.’”” Bacon’s Essays are the pro- 
foundest study in cynicism in the world. 

Now this reduces Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence to an 
awkward plight. For it is obvious that either Bacon did 
not write ‘‘Lear,’’ ‘‘Othello,’’ and the Sonnets, or he did 
not write the ‘‘Advancement of Learning’’ and the Es- 
says. I challenge him to tell us which solution he ad- 
vances, or to reconcile the discrepancies. But I think, 
like a sensible man, he will be prudent and ignore the 
challenge. I am, etc., H. G. RAWLINSON. 

Poona, Dec. 1, 1912. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE, SHAKESPEARE IS 
BACON, or, TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE, 
TWEEDLEDEE AND TWEEDLEDUM. 

To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—After all, in the words of Bacon himself, ‘‘This 
disease requireth rather rest than any other cure.” I 

am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. LONSDALE. 

Dawna, the Ridgway, Sutton, Surrey. 


THE PEARL OF THE EAST. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—In your issue for November 9 (p. 607), in a re- 
view of the above-named novel, you state that, ‘‘It is 
incongruous to suppose that a jungle had overgrown the 
ancient cities of Kandy in a hundred years, while the 
royal city of Ligri was found clear and clean,”’ etc. 

Kandy is not an ancient city. It was only built when 
the Sinhalese were driven to the hills by foreign invaders 
in the fourteenth century a.p., and has been continuously 
inhabited ever since. So the ‘‘jungle’’ has not had a 
chance of over-growing it. And why cities? Probably 
your reviewer is thinking of Anuradhapura—quite a dif- 
ferent matter, though doubtless it is all the same to 
people in England. Sigiuya (Lion’s Rock) is not a city, 
but a citadel. As jungle can’t grow out of bare rock, 
the phenomenon which surprises your reviewer is not so 
very marvellous. As a matter of fact, the place was 
anything but ‘‘clear and clean’’ when the Archeological 
Survey took it in hand. 

If people must introduce Oriental colour into their 
books, why don’t they trouble to get it right? Not long 
ago, in a novel called ‘‘The Raja’s People,’’ we had a 
Raja with a Sikh name, praying in Hindustani to an 
image of Buddha in a Dravidian temple. (The last touch 
was due to an obliging illustrator.) The ‘‘chorus of 
indolent reviewers’ proclaimed the book as ‘‘a singu- 
larly accurate picture of Indian life.’’ In a recent novel, 
‘The Purple Butterfly,’ by Mrs. Tippetts, a Hindu 
Raja ejaculates ‘‘Praise be to Allah !’’ at short intervals. 
A wretched Indian who makes mistakes not a tithe as 
ludicrous in English becomes the butt of every paper in 
England for months. I am, etc., 


- Poona, Dec. 3, 1912. H. G. Raw.inson. 








ROSSETTI’S TOMB. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Mr. Algernon Ashton’s letter drawing attention 
to the condition of Ford Madox-Brown’s marble monu- 
ment to Rossetti in Birchington churchyard, at the same 
time solves a mystery. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti, to whom I had occasion to write 
some time ago, denied all responsibility for the ugly rail- 
ing which, he was told, had been erected; and which for 
years past has given pain to those who do not visit the 
grave on an occasional Bank Holiday, but who, like 
myself, reside in the neighbourhood.—Yours, etc., 

Birchington, Jan. 4, 1913. SoLomon J. SoLomon. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Geoffrey Chaucer. By Emile Legouis. Translated by L. 
Lailavoix, M.A. With portrait. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 5s. net.) 

Dante and the Mystics. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 
Illustrated. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Grandeur that was Rome: A Survey of Roman Cul- 
ture and Civilisation. By J. E. Stobart, M.A. _ Illus- 
trated. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 3os. net.) 

A Short History of Accountants and Accountancy. By 
Arthur H. Woolf, M.A. (Gee and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

King René d’Anjou and his Seven Queens. By Edgcumbe 
Staly. Illustrated. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Composers in Love and Marriage. By J. Cuthbert 
Hadden. Illustrated. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Modern Science and Anarchism. By P. Kropotkin. 
(Freedom Press, 1s. 6d. net.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Le Bergonisme, ou Une Philosophie de la Mobilité. By 
Julien Benda. (‘‘ Mercure de France,’ Paris. 2fr.) 

The Fraud of Modern ‘“‘ Theosophy’”’ Exposed. By J. 
N. Maskelyne. With Portrait of Madame Blavatsky. 
(George Routledge and Sons. ts.) 


PERIODICALS. 


The Bilboard, N.Y., Christmas Number; Harper’s Maga- 
zine; Book Monthly; Windsor Magazine; The Vine- 
yard; The Antiquary; Pitman’s Journal with Cen- 
tenary Supplement; Moslem World; Educational 
Times ; School World; M.A.B. Christmas Number; 
Women’s Industrial News; Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin, Boston; All the World; Modern Language 
Teaching ; University Correspondent; The Author; 
Land Union Journal; Bookseller ; Catholic Directory, 
1913; Directory of Women Teachers, 1913; The 
Dial; Cambridge University Reporter; Mind; 
Willing’s Press Guide, 1913; Revue Bleue; Deutsche 
Rundschau; Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly 
Statement; Peru To-Day; Printers’ Ink; Garden 
Cities and Town Planning ; Publishers’ Circular ; Hin- 
dustan Review; London University Gazette ; Empire 
Review ; Wednesday Review, Trichinopoly ; Mercure 
de France; La Revue; The Collegian, Calcutta. 





MANY REJECTED MSS. 


simply need expert revision to make them available. This I 
can give, securing results that count. Such firms as Appleton 
Putnam's, etc., publish my own books, and I was recently editor 
for a leading magazine. Why not increase your profits by 
publication in the United States? Address: Epitor, Box 41, 
435 WEST 119TH STREET, NEw York City, U.S.A. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committees, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 





P &O Passenger Services. 


“EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports, 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P &O Pleasure Cruises 2" 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY aad the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme on Applicaten. 
For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR @ ORIENTAL STBAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
102, Leadeshall Street, E.C., or Nerthumberland Aveaue, W.C., LONDON. 


P & O Round the World Tours. 

















SHIPPING. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 
. . AND THROUGH CANADA. . 








TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious '‘ Empress "' Steamers 
te Canada. Only Four days’ open sea. TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, ruaning through the world’s grandest 
scenery. Direct cennection with every part of Canada. Fastest 
teute to Western States. TRANSPACIFIC—Fast Route te Japan 
and China. All-British Route te Australia and New Zealand by 
Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vanceuver. 


For further partiewlars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, James treet, Liverpool. 120, St. 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Beltast. 
18, St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol, 








Union-GastLe Line Roya Mair Service 
SOUTH ano EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Vit the SUEZ CANAL: 


Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
Fer fucther infermatien apply to :— 


DONALD CURRIE & 00, MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices ef the Company _ Biniogiam, Liverpool, Manchester aud 
asgow. 




















PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 


““SAXONIA" AND “CARPATHIA"' 
. « « Porte ef Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
————PALERMO, NAPLES.———— 
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Fare Tour Satine Frou 
NORWAY, 
Mediterranean, From About June to Southam 
des set Land, & £raday| 14 Days December. & Gri 5 
PAIN & 8 South 
PORTUGAL. £12. upwards. Weekly. & Licerost. 
From From Fortnight): Southampton 
weer (noIes. £40. 34: Wednesdays. & Cherbourg, 





CRUISES TO MOROCCO. 
Canary Islands and Madeira. 
23 days from 8218. 





For further particulars apply :— 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18, Moorgate St., E.C., or 52, Cocksapur St., S.W. 


FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support of principle 
In exposure ef humbug 
In scorm of cant 
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Masic, Literature, 
and the Stage. 
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ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of ali Newsagenis—or sent 
direct from the Publishers, 
for 6s. por annum (pest free) 
or 3s. for six months. 
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